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Budget constraints lead 
to two staff layoffs 


By Audrey Sinclair & 
Corinne Duffy 


Budget tightening from a smaller 
than anticipated enrollment has led 
St. Michael’s College to make layoffs 
before the launch of the academic 
year. The decisions to cut two staff 
director positions surprised students 
and faculty who worked with the 
Center for Women and Gender and 
the Center for Community Engaged 
Learning, and may hint at more cuts 
to come in the future. 

Karen Talentino, vice president 
for academic affairs, said the layoffs 
were difficult but unavoidable. “Es- 
sentially, the board and the president 
told me that I needed to eliminate 
positions,” said Talentino. “We're 
still anticipating a deficit budget this 
year, so we needed to reduce the 
payroll. These were not easy deci- 
sions.” 

The layoffs of Micalee Sullivan, in- 
structor of history and director of the 
Center of Women and Gender, and 
Joan Wagner, director of the Com- 
munity of Engaged Learning and 
coordinator for Experiential Learning 
on campus, have affected academics 
and on campus experiences. 

“T think there already is kind of a 
significant effect [on the communi- 
ty],” said Michael Bosia, associate 
professor of political science. “I think 
people who are concerned about 


diversity inclusion are discouraged. 
I think people who are committed 

to community based learning are at 
a loss and discouraged. I feel like 
LGBT students and young women in 
particular at the Center are uncertain 
about what kind of programming 
and what kind of continuity is going 
to exist.” 

The layoffs are part of a larger 
plan to accommodate declining 
student enrollment. Smaller first year 
class sizes mean that the school will 
be receiving less money, Talentino 
explained. “It’s part of a coordinated 
plan to try to reduce the budget so 
that it is more in line with tuition, 
our source of revenue.” 

Some professors of courses that 
integrate community engagement 
into their syllabus have expressed 
concern about the elimination of 
the director's position. “It’s really 
disheartening because Joan [Wagner] 
has been a source of resources and 
knowledge and connections and 
experience that I have no ability to 
include community engaged learn- 
ing in my classroom or research proj- 
ects that involve local organizations 
with any confidence that we're not 
going to become a location of bur- 
den for community organizations,” 
Bosia said, describing Wagner as the 
“gatekeeper” of these community 
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Parking creates tension on campus 


By Sandra Collopy 
Staff Writer 


The parking system on campus has 
been changed from individual zones to 
permits for Main and North Campus 
parking depending upon where they 
are living, not all students are pleased 
with the changes. 

Frustration stems in part from the 
$100 cost for a Main Campus permit. 
Some students who have not been 
able to conveniently park, say they 
believe that the cost is a steep price for 
students on a budget. Main campus 
permits are available for juniors and 
seniors, as well as commuting students. 

“I think there should be zones, but 
there should be less restriction and 
the parking passes should cost less,” 
said Jasmine Powell ‘18. Last year the 
zoning system consisted of 5 different 
zones with a certain amount of spaces 
in each. Public Safety sold permits for 
the amount of spaces in every zone to 
allow easier enforcement and avoid 
overcrowding. 

Sophomore and first year students 
are eligible for North Campus parking, 
which is free of charge to all students. 
These lots can be accessed through 





public transportation and the Knight 
Safe Escort Service. 

In this new system, juniors and 
seniors with permits can park any- 
where on main campus. This has so far 
reduced the amount of ticketing from 
Public Safety, which increased with 
zone parking in the 2016-2017 Academ- 
ic year. 


“My roommates and 

| don't want to drive 

anywhere because 
we dont want 

to lose our spots.” 


-Emilia LaVellee ‘18 


In the first couple of weeks of the 
semester, students have been frustrated 
with the lack of zoning, especially stu- 
dents who live near the four hundred 
and one hundred townhouses. Since 
anyone with a Main Campus permit 


can park in that area, the competition 
for those spots is steeper. “My room- 
mates and I don’t want to drive any- 
where because we don’t want to lose 
our spots,” said Emilia LaVallee ‘18. 

The parking lots near Ross Sports 
Center and Tarrant Recreation Center, 
with around 277 spots in total, often 
have open spaces because students can 
now park closer to their residence halls 
without having to walk across campus. 
“Public Safety isn’t using Ross’ park- 
ing as efficiently as they could,” said 
LaVallee ‘18. 

Some students who live farther 
away from densely populated areas 
on campus prefer the zoning system. 
“T have not had an issue with parking 
near the three hundreds. I think it’s 
easier without zones,” said Janelle 
Miller ‘18, who had a Tarrant parking 
pass in previous years and spent more 
time walking to her car. @ 
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Teacher strike 
halts schools 


By Matthew Fournaris 
Multimedia Editor 


More than 3,000 Burlington students 
were out of school after 400 public 
teachers began striking on Thursday, 
Sept. 14. The ensuing week saw picket 
lines at various schools, meetings be- 
tween the union and board members of 
the school district, and families scram- 
bling to find care for students who 
were no longer in the school building. 

After four days, the union and the 
school board came to an agreement, 
ending the strike on Tuesday evening. 

Operational issues at the high school 
that revolve around curving the aca- 
demic achievement gap was a primary 
reason for the teachers strike, said Erik 
Wells, Communications Specialist for 
Burlington School District. 

“After they came to a resolution 
in mediation, the union raised some 
additional issues regarding salary, 
additional health care proposals, and 
operations at the elementary schools 
regarding teachers covering lunch and 
recess duty, ” said Wells. The teachers 
budged with their salary and health 
care requests, but not on schedule 
changes related to lunch and recess 
duty. According to Wednesday’s Bur- 
lington Free Press, “Terms of the deal 
were not disclosed pending ratification 
of the contract.” 

“The bottom line is that we need 
the teachers to no longer be assigned 
to non-teaching duties, and give the 
teachers that time during the school 
day for them to be able to do profes- 
sional work that has to be done if we 
are going to close the achievement 
gap,” said Fran Brock, president of the - 
Burlington Education Association. 

While the classrooms were closed, 
some programs at the school carried 
on without teachers present. “We have 
some of the neediest students in the 
district that are relying on the meal ser- 
vice we provide just to eat everyday”, 
Wells said. He said that the district _ 
planned to provide bagged meals for 
these students throughout the remain- — 
der of the strike. : 

At the moment, itis undetermined __ 
if the days missed due to the strike 
will need to be made up. The district is — 
treating the days off the same way they 
would snow days.e 
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Getting around: making campus more accessible 
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The addition of new headphones for people with hearing impairments is just one of the changes St. Michael’s has made over recent years to become more accessible. 


By Jack Martin 
International Editor 


One of the lesser known projects of 
the school this summer was giving the 
McCarthy Recital Hall a massive tech 
upgrade that included new head- 
phones for people with hearing impair- 
ments. These headphones are another 
of several upgrades the school has 
made in recent years to become more 
accessible to people with disabilities. 

The headphones work by using 
a small receiver which plugs into an 
audio jack and transmits the radio fre- 
quency which is running through the 
audio system of the recital hall right 
into a person’s ear. Tim Dusablon, 
classroom technology specialist who 
worked on installing the new technol- 
ogy compared the headphones to “an 
old Walkman tuned to a radio station, 
and that station is broadcasting the 
audio going through the system.” 

There are currently nine of these 
new headphones as well as four 
receivers which can be plugged into 
a hearing aid directly all of which are 
available to anyone who requests them. 





Since 2001, the school has also made 
other changes to improve accessibility. 
The new suites and apartment build- 
ings for example, were designed to 
allow easy access to the rooms by ele- 
vator and feature specific rooms which 
are larger than the standard suite or 
apartment to accommodate students in 
wheelchairs. 

“When I got here in 2001, 


bedroom units have to have bedroom 
layouts which have certain access to 
door swings, lower reach for closets 
and dressers and more space around 
the beds.” He explained that these 
rooms are not just for people with 
physical disabilities, but also accom- 
modate people who are blind or have 
hearing impairments with fire alarms 
and bed shakers. 


“In addition to meeting requirements, 
making these buildings accessible is the 
right thing to do.” 


-Dawn Ellinwood, Vice President of Student Affairs 


we built Cashman Hall which met all 
accessibility requirements,” said Jim 
Farrington, Director of Facilities and 
college architect who oversees all con- 
struction projects on campus. “These 
requirements have to do with the 
size of the doors, the ease of operating 
them, [and] a certain number of the 
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Since the passing of the Americans 
with Disabilities Act in 1977, Vermont | 
State Law requires that for any pub- 
lic building built or altered must be 
accessible to people with disabilities. 
“In addition to meeting requirements, 
making these buildings accessible is the 
right thing to do,” said Vice President 
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of Student Affairs Dawn Ellinwood. 

The building of the Dion Student 
Center in 2013 was made to unite the 
four quad buildings and allow access 
to any of the floors by elevator. New 
gender neutral bathrooms were also 
placed in each hall and offer a person 
more space and a bar near the toilet 
and in the shower to use for support. 
However, the quad buildings were 
built in the 1950’s and 60’s before the 
ADA bill was passed, and still suffer 
from accessibility issues such as doors 
which do not meet the width require- 
ments of three feet in diameter and 
have a clear berth of 34 feet from the 
jam. 

“People say, ‘Oh you put elevators 
in so now those [Quad] buildings are 
completely accessible,’ and I am like, 
“they're more accessible’” Farrington 
said. “That building itself is not what 
you would call an accessible building 
but by adding the elevators it is a much 
more accessibly friendly building.” @ 
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In memory of 
Joseph Kroger 


By Nathan Terry 
Senior Editor 


Joseph Kroger, a longtime religious 
studies professor at St. Michael’s 
College, died July 19 due to complica- 
tions from heart surgery. Kroger who 
worked at the college for 45 years, had 
retired this past year. 

“He was a really kind person and 
would always offer a helping hand 
when needed,” said Raymond Pat- 
terson, chair of the Religious studies 
department. “He was a good mentor 
for junior faculty. His contributions to 
the department will be sorely missed.” 


1940-2017 


Kroger, who arrived for his first year 
of teaching at Saint Michael's in 1972, 
was part of the first religious studies 
department. He taught Buddhism and 
Hinduism among many other courses 
during his years. 

In 1988, Kroger received the annual 
Faculty Award for Service (now called 
the Norbert Kuntz Service Award after 
the late professor). Kroger was a part of 
campus ministry, and he went on many 
service trips. Kroger also enjoyed going 
with the collge to St. Anne’s Shrine in 
Isle LaMotte for prayer sessions. 

Kroger grew up in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and attended St. Louis University. 


Called to the priesthood, he obtained 

a Master of Arts in Moral and Pastoral 
Theology. He also took part in numer- 
ous drama productions, which led to 
him meeting his future wife Althea. 
Through their common interests and 
strong connection, Kroger left the sem- 
inary. They were married on February 
15, 1969, and their marriage lasted until 
her death in 2012. 

Speaking at Kroger’s prayer session, 
held on July 20, Dean Jeffrey Trum- 
bower, also from the religious depart- 
ment, said Kroger “was a 
valued member to all current 
religious studies faculty 
members and countless stu- 
dents-including Gen. Joseph 
Dunford ‘77, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
spoke at the recent com- 
mencement here.” 

Many alumni expressed 
their sadness at Kroger’s 
passing on the online alumni 
page. “Joe was one of my 
favorite teacher's at St. 


Mike’s. He made learning interesting 
and opened my eyes in many ways,” 
wrote Richard Long “77. “He was by far 
one of my favorite professors, always 
challenging me and giving me a won- 
derful appreciation for all the different 
religions. May you Rest in Peace,” Chel- 
sea Kiessling ‘10 wrote. 

Kroger leaves behind son Andrew 
Kroger and granddaughters Gabrielle 
and Rachel Kroger. @ 
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When extreme weather comes to town 


By Corinne Harvey 
News Editor 


Lately, the news nationwide has 
been full of stories about the extreme 
weather, from hurricanes to wildfires, 
that have caused devastation from 
coast to coast. In Vermont, no dramatic 
weather events have occurred as of 
late, but climate change is having a 
powerful impact nonetheless. Peter 
Hope,instructor of Biology at Saint Mi- 
chael’s College explains that: “While it 


is hard to to correlate any one weather 
event with climate change because it is 
a long term trend, all the climate mod- 
els and climate scientists expect that the 
frequency and intensity of hurricanes 
will increase...this is what we expect 
with climate change; it’s totally 
consistent. He goes on to explain that 
what is unusual with the recent storms 
is their intensity, and how it is unusu- 
al to see such destructive storms and 
the amount of rain that has been seen. 
As temperatures increase so does the 


amount of rainfall because of the hu- 
midity in the atmosphere. 

Vermont has been seeing an increase 
in rain, and this will continue to hap- 
pen in more intense rain storms. This 
has an impact on other environmental 
problems such as algae blooms and 
erosion. Hope goes on to explain that 
the nighttime temperatures are increas- 
ing more than those in the daytime 
and winter temperatures are increasing 
more than summer ones. This may lead 
to more rain in the winter. e 


Average annual temperature in the U.S. from 1895 to 2016 (in 
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Enrollment 


declines: 
408 students | in aes: of 2021 


By Matthew Pramas 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael College is shrinking. 
Other schools like St. Michael's are suf- 
fering from similar declines in enroll- 
ment, both regionally and nationally. 
There are 457 students in the incoming 
cohort, according to Sarah Kelly, vice 
president of enrollment. 

That number includes 39 transfer 
students and additional students from 
the academic English program who 
have matriculated to full time students. 
The first year class enrollment, howev- 
er, is only 408. This is the smallest class 
in 15 years, 10 percent smaller than last 
year’s incoming class. 

St. Michael’s and many schools like it 
face lower high school graduation rates 
in key demographic regions, namely 
New England, where birth rates have 
levelled off, creating a decline in num- 
bers of prospective college students. 

Another pressure on private, four 
year colleges is cost. “If you can go 
to a public institution for half or less 
than half the cost [of a private college], 
that is the first competitor for us,” said 
Tara Na chair of the economics 
department. She added that growing 
income inequality and the effects of the 
_ last recession have made going to col- 
lege for middle class students harder 
than ever. 

On top of cost and demographics, 
students now apply to more schools 
than they have in the past, creating 
fiercer competition and pressure to 
give more financial aid. “In the midst 
of all of these different pressures, there 
is also a constant haranguing of the 
press about liberal arts education being 
not outcome [driven] enough and not 
professionally preparatory enough,” 
Kelly said. “Liberal arts colleges in 
general haven't done a good enough 
job about talking about our outcomes,” 
Kelly said. 

In light of these efforts, “our aca- 





demic profile over the past few years 
has gotten better,” Kelly said. The 
student population waned faster than 
faculty leaving, bringing additional 
strain at a difficult time. Kelly said that 
the school is “trying to be humane, 
trying to do the right thing and so it’s 
resulting in some lean times.” 

In attempts to get enrollment back on 
track, efforts to expand the applicant 
pool are in place, Kelly said. “We've 
started to develop solid markets in the 
mid-Atlantic region,” Kelly said. “We 
have consistent results in California, 
Colorado, Minnesota, [and] Florida.” 

Mike Bosia, professor of political 
science, sees a chance for the school to 
put greater effort into ethnic and racial 
diversity, not just regional. Bosia ar- 
gued that some of the school’s current 
problems are “a reflection of our encul- 
turation as an institution.” He said he 
considers the rising Latino population 
an essential demographic. Latino high 
school graduation rates are predicted 
to rise by 50 percent in the near future, 
combined with the Catholic and social 
justice roots of the college, which could 
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appeal to many young Latinos. 

Bosia has considered numerous mar- 
keting strategies including employing a 
one-flight concept, appealing to regions 
with direct flights to Burlington, ap- 
pealing to Virginia and Georgia where 
there are high Latino populations, 
and to African American skiing team 
niches like the National Brotherhood of 
Skiers. Bosia foresees these strategies 
both filling admissions slots and a gap 
in diversity. Natarajan encouraged 
international student recruitment. 
“Expanding internationally is a must,” 
Natarajan said, while also questioning 
why greater outreach is not employed 
to South Asia and Latin America. 

According to Kelly, St. Michael's is 
already taking active steps to attract 
Latino application pools, with the 
addition of new counselors, almost half 
of whom are bilingual. “We also have 
a multicultural recruiter, Carlos Vega, 
and we have a presidential community 
partnership program that works with 
several schools with heavy Latino pop- 
ulations.” ® 


Search for 


president seeks 
feedback 


By Taylor LaVallie 
Staff Writer 


The search is underway for the col- 
lege’s 17th president as John J. Neu- 
hauser has announced he will retire at 
the end of this academic school year. 

While students may have questions 
and doubts about the process, Kellie 
Campbell, Associate Director of Infor- 
mation Technologies and member of 
the search committee, encourages the 
community to check out the presiden- 
tial search page featured on the Saint 
Michael’s home web page. 

The presidential search web page in- 
cludes a prospectus, a timeline, search 
updates, and a space for feedback. The 
new president will be chosen by early 
in the new year and their term will 
start on July 1, 2018. Campbell says that 
“nobody is looking to compare to Jack 
[Neuhauser],” but that we are hoping 
to build off of his strengths. 

Student Association President Sophie 
Adams 18 said she has clear expec- 
tations for the new president. One 
thing she is looking for in a candidate 
is someone who values diversity and 
inclusion as an issue on campus, and 
someone who has the ability to tie the 
school together. 

“This is our opportunity to really 
initiate change and come together as a 
community,” said Adams, stressing the 
fact that the search is heavily depen- 
dent on the voices of students and 
faculty. 

Emily Ferreri ‘19 of the women’s bas- 
ketball team is the only student on the 
search committee and considers herself 
the “liaison” between the student body 
and the committee. Her role as of right 
now is to create an ad hoc committee 
of members from the Student Associa- 
tion and the Student-Athlete Advisory 
Committee (SAAC), and soon hopes 
to create a time open to the public for 
an open discussion to those who are 
interested. 

Due to confidentiality and her posi- 
tion on the committee, she declined to 
comment on her specific expectations 
for the new president. 

“We have a very robust pool of can- 
didates,” said Mary-Kate McKenna ‘80, 
chair of both the Board of Trustees and 
Search Committee. “We are looking 
forward to selecting a strong group 
to further interviews in the next few 
months.” 

To see more information on the 
search go to college’s webpage and find 
the “President Search.” From there, 
the “Community Input” page can be 
found where students and faculty can 
submit questions and comments. Be on 
the lookout for announcements about 
student meetings and further articles in 
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connections. “Joan knew where we 
were, she knew where we had been, 
and she knew where students might be 
going.” 

A committee has been asked to take 
an active role in picking up and shar- 
ing Wagner’s previous responsibilities, 
according to Talentino. The committee 
consists of: Greg Delanty, Professor of 
English, Adrie Kusserow, Professor 
of Anthropology, Raichle Farrelly, 
Assistant Professor of Applied Lin- 
guistics, Lara Scott, Director of MOVE. 
and Patrick Gallivan, Vice President for 
Government and Community Affairs. 

“St. Michael's attracts people who 
care deeply about making positive 
impacts on the communities we serve. 
I have no doubt this will continue to 
happen in so many ways,” said Mary 
Beth Doyle, director of the Center for 
Teaching and Learning, who has been 
tasked with some elements of Commu- 
nity Engagement after the layoff. 

“The Center [for Women and Gen- 
der] was a really invaluable resource,” 
continued Bosia. “[It’s] a place where 
we bring different aspects of our com- 
munity together and get to know each 
other, support each other, and to learn 


from each other. One of the things 
that Micalee did was provide both the 
encouragement and support and the 
continuity so that once that trust was 
developed, the students knew that they 
could trust the center.” 

“I don’t really know if I will feel the 
same connection to the Center as I did 
when [Sullivan] was in charge,” said 


ness Center, Student Life, and work 
study students will share the duties 
the Center needs to continue serving 
the community in the way that it has. 
These duties include answering the 
phone and email, welcoming guests, 
and helping with programming and 
events that take place there. In the past, 
not all programming was coordinated 


“We're hoping that enough faculty will take 
that [Voluntary Separation Packages] 
option so that we wont need to have any 

further layotts.” 


-Karen Talentino, Vice President for Academic Affairs 


Izzy Lawrence ‘19. “I am disappointed 
in the fact that the only connection I 
had to the Center was taken away from 
a job she seemed to really enjoy.” 
Talentino said a group has also 
been assembled to take over Sulli- 
van’s responsibilities at the Center. 
Details have yet to be finalized, but 
employees from the Bergeron Well- 


by Sullivan, and all of those events 
are welcomed to continue. Talentino 
said some of Sullivan’s personal pro 
grams may end, however, if no one 
steps forward to take that responsibil- 
ity. 

Gabby Elmoussaoui, a current grad- 
uate student studying clinical psychol- 
ogy at St. Michael's, has been appoint- 


ed the Coordinator for the Center for 
Women and Gender. This information 
was announced to the school on Mon- 
day evening via an email from Student 
Life. The email stated that Elmoussaoui 
will be leading programming at the 
Center through her employment as a 
Residence Life staff member and assis- _ 
tantship as a graduate student. 

Talentino said she cannot predict any 
future layoffs because an option still 
stands for faculty to leave through the 
Voluntary Separation Package (VSP) 
that the school has offered. Tenured 
faculty have secure positions, so they 
are protected from being laid off unless 
the school declares financial exigency 
or eliminates their academic program. 
By contrast, a staff member may lose 
their job at any point. 

“Our staff size is already at an ap- 
propriate level,” said Talentino. “We're 
hoping that enough faculty will take 
that [VSP] option so that we won’t 
need to have any further layoffs. But 
the bottom line is we need to reduce 
our faculty to a size that is more in line 
with the number of students that we 
have.”@ 


The highest compensated faculty and staff during the 2015-2016 tax year 


Listed below is the compen- 
sation of Officers (such as the 
president, VP, secretary), key 
employees, highest compensated 
employees, and former employ- 
ees (those who no longer work 


Employee Name 


O/K John J. Neuhauser 


President 


O Patrick J. Gallivan 
Secretary of the Board/VPIA 


O Neal E. Robinson* 


VP For Finance and Treasurer 


K Sarah M. Kelly 
VP Enrollment & Marketing 


K Dawn M. Ellinwood 
VP for Student Affairs 


K Karen. A. Talentino 
VP for Academic Affairs 


K Michael J. New* 


VP Human Resources 


O - Officer 
K - Key employee 


here but may still be receiving 
compensation) during the 2015- 
2016 tax year. 

This information was ac- 
cessed via the 2015-2016 IRS 990 
form, which is available online 


Reported Other*** 
Compensation** 

368,069 134,514** 
148,937 21,214 
191,411 34,593 
175,065 39, 266 
176, 384 40,155 
189,408 34,004 
158,644 13,993 


H - Highest compensated employee 


F - Former 


for the public to view. Some em- 
ployees on this list are no longer 
with St. Michael’s College, but 
are included as a snapshot for 
their roles and wages during 


The 2016-2017 IRS 990 form 
does not need to be released to 
the public until May 2018. ® 


this specific tax year. Compiled by Defender Staff 
Employee Name Reported Other*** 
Compensation** 
K William O. Anderson 180,085 37,255 
Chief Information Officer 
H Geradine S. Knortz* 162, 809 10,819 
Director of Athletics 
H Carolyn B. Duffy* 135,649 13,650 
Professor of Applied Linguistics 
H Ke-wen Wang 130,615 8,732 
Professor of History 
H Ronald B. Miller 128, 687 26,878 
Graduate Psychology Professor 
H Susan W. Summerfield 123,789 18,804 
Professor Fine Arts Music 
F Marilyn E. Cormier* 118,462 7,354 
Former Secretary of the board 
»? No longer with St. Michael's College 
** Reportable compensation from the organization in dollars 
ReKK 


Estimated amount of other compensation from 


the organization and related organizations in dollars 
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‘I talked to your mom last night’ 


St. Michael's phoneathon in a nutshell from a long time student caller 


By Jack Martin 
Staff Writer 


We all hate telemarketers right? 
Those soulless creatures of the night 
who sit in windowless offices with 
bloodshot, glossy eyes from endless 
hours staring at the LED computer 
screen, waiting for their random num- 
ber dialer to select yours and interrupt 
your day with an invasive pitch de- 
signed to separate you from your hard 
earned money. 

One could not be blamed for having 
the desire to hang up when you hear 
the line “Hi my name is ____ I'ma stu- 
dent calling from St. Mikes.” But wait! 
Before you do, let one of those callers 
try to persuade you to stay on the line 
for just a few moments. 

First off, the student callers of the 
Saint Michael’s College phonathon 
are not soulless greedy little creatures 
(well at least most of us aren't). We are 
students like you and our goal is not to 
scam you out of your paycheck, but to 
get you to invest in the future of Saint 
Michael’s College. 

Four nights a week, from Sunday 
through Wednesday, you can find the 
student callers of phonathon in the Po- 
merleau building across the street from 
campus from 6-8:45 p.m. , hard at work 
making calls to St. Michael’s alumni 


and parents. For those who pick up, 
our goal is to start a conversation about 
their experience with St. Mikes and 
what it was that they loved about the 
school when they were here. We want 





1949 when the school was all boys and 
they slept in barracks. I’ve talked with 
people who were here with my parents 
in the early 80s. I’ve even talked with 
alumni I knew in my first three years 
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Student callers conduct calls during phonathon in the Pomerleau building. 


to hear their stories and talk with them 
about how the school has changed 
since they walked this campus. 

As a student who has worked at 
phonathon since sophomore year, I 
have heard some really interesting 
stories from alumni and parents. I’ve 
talked with alumni from the class of 


who have since gone to bigger things. 
Yes, we are also looking for dona- 
tions to the college, but every penny 
that is made in phonathon goes right 
into making St. Mike’s the place it is. 
Last year, phoneathon was able to 
make $284,000 in donations and that 
money goes right into services like fi- 


nancial aid, MOVE, Study Abroad, and 
more (Some alumni have even request- 
ed that their donations be given to 
P-Day which we are happy to oblige). 

This year, Phonathon is trying to 
raise that donation amount to $340 
thousand in pledged donations and to 
do that over the summer, the depart- 
ment installed a new online calling sys- 
tem. The new system now has all of the 
alumni and parents contact info in its 
memory banks and allows us callers to 
make calls faster and instantly process 
credit card gifts and pledges. 

Look, we know that being asked 
to donate is never fun especially by 
a school most people feel is already 
taking too much of their money to 
begin with, but when you eventually 
get your call from phoneathon, just 
consider staying on the line. ® 


Jack Martin ‘18 is a Media Studies, 
Journalism and Digital Arts major and a 
telemarketer with phonathon. 


Campus upkeep continues despite tight funds 


Isabella Cigna 
Staff Writer 


This summer, Facility Services 
maintained, upgraded, and renovated 
several aspects of campus, regardless 
of the budget deficit. 

Each year, the Financial Department 
allocates money to facilities. Mean- 
while, facilities constantly updates 
a list of needed projects, prioritizing 
based on urgency and safety, said Joel 
Ribout, Associate Director of Facilities. 
Additional projects were implemented 
to keep the campus attractive to pro- 
spective students. 

Compared to previous summers, 
this year was mild in terms of construc- 
tion. Rob Robinson, Director of Finan- 
cial Planning and Business Services, 
said that the lack of activity was not 
due to budget cuts. 

“] often describe that we're really 
operating a small city here,” Robinson 
said, “and when you have a small city, 
there are routine maintenance things 
that you need to do [that] are built into 
the budget. Just because you’re hav- 


ing some financial challenges doesn’t 
mean you can stop doing those things, 
because [otherwise] they typically get 
worse.” 

Robinson asserted that the Financial 
Department is always frugal, and Ri- 
bout confirmed this in saying that the 
budget for Facilities has been affected 
to some degree, but very little, as main- 
tenance has to happen regardless of 
financial troubles. “Surely [our budget] 
is not the same as it once was... but 
that’s the way it is right now” Ribout 
said. 

One of the reasons the school went 
into a budget deficit in the first place 
is because there were 40 less students 
than anticipated for this fall’s freshman 
class, according to a Defender article 
from last fall in which Neil Robinson, 
former Vice President of Finance, was 
interviewed. 

“Things still need to get done on 
campus no matter what. You have to 
keep the campus looking nice to attract 
students,” Ribout said. @ 


Campus projects completed this summer 


Windows and bathrooms in the President’s House updated 


North side of the chapel replaced 


Dion Student Center parking lot resurfaced 

Audio and visual aides in McCarthy added 

Wayfinding signage was put up to direct students to the Alumni Engage- 
ment Center and the Career Development Office, now located in Pomerleau 
New entrance to the Sutton Fire and Rescue building 

The connector between Cheray Hall and Saint Edmund's Hall now has 


cutouts, new pavers, and new lights 


The floors in Saint Edmund's Hall were carpeted and the walls were painted 





r 
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‘You can't beat the hate 


By Elisabeth O’Donnell 
Executive Editor 


Towering at 6’ 3” with 
tattoos that creep from his 
fingertips up into his sleeves, 
Arno Michaelis has a formida- 
ble presence. But as he helped 
move pianos to the margins of 
the stage in the McCarthy Arts 
Center, before his talk “My 
Life After Hate,” on September 
7, he seemed more an ex-band 
member than ex-neo-Nazi. 

Michaelis has a thundering 
laugh, swears in an easygoing, 
friendly way, and refers to 
friends as “buddies.” 

It wasn’t until Michaelis 
played a video clip from his 
former skinhead punk band 
that his past as an alcoholic 
white supremacist was believ- 
able. His tattoos are remakes 
and remnants of swastikas 
and upside down crosses. 
Although most of his time is 
occupied by Serve2Unite, an 
organization he cofounded 
to inspire young people to be 
peacemakers through service 
and art, in the late 1980s Mi- 
chaelis co-founded what went 
on to be the largest skinhead 
gang in the world, terrorizing 
people of color and anyone 
identifying as LGBTQ. 

McCarthy was packed 
to the brim, with students 
sitting in the aisles and along 
the back of the theater while 
Michaelis spoke of his journey 
through violence, alcohol- 
ism, racism, fatherhood, and 
forgiveness and activism. His 
book, “My Life After Hate,” 
was published after he began 
therapeutically writing about 
his experiences in 2007. In an 
interview before the presenta- 
tion, Michaelis revealed more 
about the roots of his past and 
his hindsight reflections. 


Q: Your family struggled with 
alcoholism. What was it like 
to grow up in your home? 

A: Honestly it was pretty idyl- 
lic. There are literally billions 
of kids on the face of the earth 
that would’ve happily traded 
childhoods with me. My dad 
drank a lot, but he wasn’t 
really a mean drunk. But it put 
a lot of pressure on my mom. 
She had to work two jobs 
sometimes. She was always 
fighting with him because he 
was drinking and she was mis- 
erable, and that was really my 
point of suffering as a kid. | 
was never beaten, I never went 
hungry, I had things pretty 
good, My dad for all his strug- 


gles is a good guy. He really 
loved me and my brother and 
my mum, he just has a disease. 


Q: Did your parents have 
anything to do with your later 
thoughts about race? 

A: Not really. My dad was 
pretty conservative, he still is. 
My mom was very, very lib- 
eral, and still is. 1 don’t know 
that we ever talked about 

race. My dad might have had 
shades of a supremacy of 
western civilization mode of 
thinking, but I don’t think that 
he inherently thinks that he’s 
superior to anybody else. In 
fact, | was so contrarian that 
had my parents been racist, it 
would’ve driven me to be an- 
ti-racist. I just wanted to be the 
opposite of whatever I thought 
the status quo was. 


Q: What do you think led you 
to being a skinhead? 

A: I've been an adrenaline 
junkie since day one. I became 
a bully very early on—my first 
victim was my younger broth- 
er. I terrorized him. I would 
pin him down with a squirt 
bottle of yellow mustard and 
squirt it up his nostrils until it 
came out his mouth. And he 
would retaliate by chasing me 
around with a butcher knife. I 
just got a big rush from it. 

My parents always gave me 
nothing but positive affirma- 
tion, to the point where I was 
really sick of it. I think be- 
cause everybody told me how 
wonderful I was, constantly, 
even when I was suffering, I 
wanted to prove to them how 
in fact I’m horrible, and if you 
don’t believe me, watch what 
I’m going to do to this kid. 
Watch what I’m going to do to 
the principal. I defined my self 
worth through violence. I was 
like: I hate you, I hate society, 
I hate the cops, I hate the gov- 
ernment, I hate the school, and 
it’s not much of stretch to then 
say I hate Jews, I hate blacks. 

I felt the ability to instill fear 
into people a rush into itself. 
But like any kind of substance 
abuse, 10 times later is not as 
thrilling, so you have to keep 
escalating. 


Q: Did you find the skinhead 
movement or did it find you? 
A: I found it through white 
power skinhead music; it 
seethed with all these themes 
like race and nation and blood 
and soil, the same kind of 
imagery that the Third Re- 

ich revolved around, telling 








out of someone’ 
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Arno Michaelis in the word garden on Sept. 7 before speaking to a packed auditorium of students. Michaelis 
was a leader of a white power skinhead group until 2004. 


young men that this was their 
purpose. And it pissed people 
off--that’s why I got into it. 


Q: When did you realize that 
what your were doing was 
wrong? 

A: When I started writing, I 
looked back at my childhood 
in detail and it occurred to me, 
I was a sociopath. I was very 
disconnected from other peo- 
ple’s feelings. I didn’t hesitate 
to manipulate people. I used 
my charisma and my leader- 


Q: What was your turning 
point? 

A: Single parenthood followed 
by the murder of friends were 
the excuses I was looking 

for. I was burnt out on the 
movement. The gang com- 
pletely cannibalized itself. We 
fought each other as much as 
we fought anybody else: An 
organization whose culture 

is hate and violence is not the 
most functional organization. 
My band had a lot to do with it 
too. We all had young families, 


side of this ideological box and 
you see like, “wow, black peo- 
ple really aren’t all out to kill 
me.” You start to see that it’s 

a bunch of bullshit. And then 
you ask yourself “why am I 
risking my life to do this?” We 
switched to a regular C-level 
metal band. We were good 
enough that we knew we 
could make a meager living. 


Q: Can you recall your first 
positive experience with a 
person you would previously 


“If I'm beating the shit out of myself because of who 
| was and what | did, it diminishes my 
ability to help other people heal.” 


-Arno Michaelis, former white-power skinhead 


ship and my popularity to hurt 
people, and I threw out my 
whole life. Everybody knew 
who I was. Half the people 
loved me, the other half hated 
me. 


we all worked shit factory jobs, 
we were all, like, scraping by, 
and it just because more and 
more apparent that all this 
energy we were putting into 
the movement isn’t giving us 
anything back. 

The moment you peek out- 


hated? 

A: I went from being a white 
power skinhead to being a 
raver in the span of two years. 
The rave scene back then was 
extreme peace, love, unity, re- 
spect. Everybody was accept- 
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ed, including me, when I still 
had swastikas all over me. 
Going to rave parties, you see 
a lot gay people, you see a lot 
of people of every ethnicity. 
There was one guy in particu- 
lar, this tiny, very effeminate 
gay black guy. When | first 
saw him I was freaked out. I 
was so conditioned to see him 
as something disgusting. But 
as I got to know him, he was 
super nice, super funny. He 
knew about my past and it 
didn’t change the way he saw 
me. That really struck me. I 
was really happy to be friends 
with him, but at the same time, 
that’s what began a self loath- 
ing. I was constantly trying to 
numb through tons of drugs 
and continuous alcohol. I had 
hurt a lot of people. It haunted 
me. That really didn’t work 
itself out until I quit drinking 
and started writing. 


Q: Have you apologized to 
someone you hurt? 

A: I have had to mend my 
relationships with all of my 
family. I put my mom and 
dad through hell. I put my 
little brother through hell. 
And the work I do today with 
Serve2Unite, co-founded with 
Pardeep Kaleka, is very much 
in reconciliation. Pardeep’s fa- 
ther was murdered by a white 
power skinhead that was part 
of the gang I helped to start. 


Q: Are you still working 
through any form of guilt? 

A: Self forgiveness will be 
something I deal with to the 
grave. What I did is always a 
problem. But I have to actively 
transform the trauma into mo- 
tivation to help other people. 
In 2009, I started meditating in 
a Tibetan Buddhist tradition. 

I realized that the thought of 





a double cheeseburger with 
the works was essentially the 
same raw material as this giant 
grudge against myself. Lat- 

er, as | started working with 
young people in 2010, it really 
became apparent to me that so 
many of these young people, 
who were in danger of making 
the same mistakes I made, had 
done something that they felt 
they couldn’t forgive them- 
selves for. If I’m beating the 
shit out of myself because of 
who I was and what I did, it 
diminishes my ability to help 
other people heal. 


Q: What would you advise 
someone who is on the receiv- 
ing end of the hatred you once 
promoted? 

A: The most important reaction 
is one of compassion. That 
serves the target more than it 
does the abuser by releasing 
you from their hate. In my 
opinion, and my experience, 
responding to violence with 
violence is capitulation. Defy 
violence with compassion, 
with kindness. Obviously if 
someone is physically attack- 
ing you, yes, by all means, 


defend yourself; 1 am not a 
pacifist. You’re never gonna 
beat the hate out of somebody. 
You're never gonna blud- 
geon someone to the point 

of changing their hearts and 
minds whether it’s physical 
bludgeoning or a verbal one 
or an intellectual one. Maybe a 
spiritual bludgeoning? 


Q: It’s said that addicts are 
always “recovering,” never 
cured of being addicts. Where 
do you get your thrill now? 

A: Travel is my favorite thrill 
nowadays. | still like to hit 
things and would like mui 
thai or jui jit su but I’m too 
fragile from all the stupid 
things I used to do. I still like 
to piss people off. There are 
still certainly situations where 
people need to be pissed off 
and challenged. Now | just 
try to be a little more mindful 
about choosing the right time 


and place and the right subject. 


I think when we're talking 
about race, and we're talking 
about privilege and oppres- 
sion, people have to be jarred 
out their comfort zone, so I’m 
happy to do that.e 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF ARNO MICHAELIS 
Left side (top to bottom): Arno with his daughter on Easter, 1993. 
Arno in his skinhead days in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Right side (top to bottom): Arno performing with his rascist metal 
band Centurion. Arno and his gang members would typically get 
drunk and go out looking for a fight. Arno with his daughter; he beac- 
me her sole caregiver at 24-years-old. 
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Internship CRASH COURSE 


By Maddy Linden 
Online Editor 





So...you need an internship to get a job. Employers want you to have experience to see how you have handled professional situations in the past, how you have suc- 
ceeded and how you have failed. Meg Sealey, the internship coordinator at St. Michael's College, recently shared a collection of tips from past students, and what they 
wish they had known prior to their internship. 

Here are 10 tips, from one intern to another. 


Take intiative and leadership 
* Even if your supervisors don’t always hand-feed you assignments or give you cut clean direc- 
tions, taking initiative and then telling future employers how you handled them can convince 
them of the value you bring. 


Observe people and situations 


* Being able to watch and learn is a huge part of the internship. Seeing how your supervisor 
holds themselves when interacting with others taught me a lot about how I would like to be 


° is seen by people in a professional setting. 
Embrace the situation bd soe so ted 4 


* Some situations in an internship you are thrown into, expected to do your best work. Do the 
best you can, and you will learn from your mistakes. Embrace it. 


Ask a lot of questions! 
¢ But only when you need answers. 
Be patient 
* You are an intern, don’t forget that. You will be working with people who are much more 
experienced than you are about projects or things going on at the company and that’s ok, you 
are still learning. Don’t be intimidated. 
Plan ahead 


* Ifyou know that you are going on vacation with your family for a week, let your supervisor 
know as soon as possible, and continue to remind them, and ask for work the week before so 
you can get ahead. When you return all relaxed, you won't be too far behind. 


Schedule, schedule, schedule 


* Time management is hard, and takes a lot of practice. My internship from his summer, is 
flowing into the school year and I have started waking up an hour earlier to get my internship 
work and homework done all in the same day. 


Talk and listen 
* Communication is key; by watching your supervisor you will learn how to talk to people with 
a professional standpoint whether it’s in-person, over email or over the phone, and how to 
speak with with different audiences, supervisors, volunteers, or co-workers. 
Just be yourself 


* People want to see your authentic self. 


Maintain professionalism 
* The best takeaway for a lot of internships, is to learn HOW to be professional but also how 


to balance that with being a college student/intern. Writing professional emails may be the 
hardest adjustment. @ 
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Inside well-decorated dorms 


By Eva Wilton 
News and Photography Editor 


Shannon Wilson,’18, stood at the door of her new room thrilled at the oppor- 
tunity to transform the typical dorm room hallmarks such as- white cinder block 
walls, basic wood furniture, and overpowering fluorescent lighting. She spent 
$100 on dorm decorations which was a fraction of $1,000 she spent in the previ- 
ous two years. 

According to the National Retail Federation, the average college student 
spends $900 per year for their dorm room. Students want to make their room 
appear stunning without breaking the bank. 


“Lam grossed out by now much I've spent.” 
-Jake Milton, 19 


“T don’t think I spent too much as long as the items are put to use during and 
after college,” Wilson stated. Her dorm room was converted to feeling like you 
are stepping into a luxurious hotel room. There is a gray bedding set and plush 
pillows on her bed. Even with the elegant pieces, her favorite item in her room is 
the wooden sign that her father made that holds two coffee mugs and two wine 
glasses. 

Last year, Wilson lived in Alumni Hall where she had more square footage, 
allowing for multiple pieces of furniture and an excessive amount of clothes. This 
year she was determined to have a minimalist approach to maximize her small 
dorm room size and ultimately spend less money. 

Opting not to bring any furniture this year, Wilson transformed the dorm 
room by having simplistic decorations such as DIY (do-it-yourself) tassel gar- 
lands on the blank white walls. Inspired by a tassel garland at Urban Outfitters 
for $50, Wilson created her own for $17. 

Jake Milton, ‘19, who lives in Pontigny Hall, estimates that he spent more 
money at $600 than an average male student. “I’m grossed out by how much 
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Clockwise from top right: The dorm room of Shannon 
Wilson, ‘18, featured a wood piece on her wall made 

by her father. The dorm room of Isabelle Risse, ‘20, 
displayed photographs of friends, string lights, and a 
monogrammed letter over her bed. The dorm room of 
Maddy Moore, ‘19, contained hanging plants. The dorm 
room of Shannon Wilson, ‘18, contained a calendar, 
Vogue magazines, and a hat on her wall. 


I've spent,” Milton confessed, explaining that most of the money went toward a 
lofted bed and a TV with a gaming system. 

Chelsea F.C. posters and banners cover his walls from door to window. “ All 
of the stuff on the walls I have at home too. It is all about making it a place you 
don’t mind hanging out in.” Milton contributed time, thought, and money to his 
bedroom decorations. 

It takes time and thought to make a room into a home. Maddy Moore, ‘19, a 
resident of Residence Hall 4 dedicated part of her summer to planning her dorm 
room, without breaking the bank. Her strategy was to find ideas online and tailor 
them to what she liked in terms of colors and what fit her personality. She gained 
inspiration from research on Pinterest, the Urban Outfitters blog, and other web- 
sites. 

The bohemian inspired room has a subdued neutral color scheme with a few 
pieces that add vibrancy including a multi-colored woven rug lying in the center 
of her room. The room is a carefully placed combination of second hand goods 
which all complement each other. The hand-knotted hanging wall planters, 
scratchable world map, and wooden crates make it feel straight out of the Urban 
Outfitters website. 

Moore, who estimated that she spent around $200 this year, incorporated 
plants and cacti to her room as an affordable way to make it cozy. “I’m not a very 
good plant mom because I have killed about six of them over the course of the 
past two years at St. Mike’s,” she said. 

Isabelle Risse, ‘20, was living in Ryan Hall last year and was _ looking forward 
to the upgrade this year. She wanted to create the illusion of more space in her 
Alumni Hallroom. Risse and her roommate decided to half-loft their beds to 
create more space in the middle of the room. The two roommates also coordinat- 
ed decorations such as a monogrammed letters above their beds. She estimated 
that she spent $200. 

“My tip for people trying to decorate their dorm room is to have things 
that remind you of who you are.” Risse said. “When you get up in the morning it 
will put a smile on your face.” ® 
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Students question fix for alcohol and sexual assault 


By Brandon Bielinski began with a personal survey, Welch, assistant dean of would not receive their new Welch said that she is more 
Staff Writer followed by a diagnosticexam _ students and coordinator of keys; however, all students than willing to work with 
measuring the student's prior _ health education, the overall received keys regardless. Stu- these students one on one to 
Over the summer, students knowledge. goal behind implementing dents had mixed reactions to make sure that they under- 
received an email from Stu- AlcoholEdu displayed AlcoholEDU and Haven is in this decision, some upset keys _ stand that they do not have to 
dent and Residential Life what basic drink is, physical an effort to create a more in- were brought into question at __ take it. “In receiving that feed- 
announcing the requirement effects of various blood alcohol formed community, resulting all, some frustrated thatsome _ back, I will absolutely follow 
of two online courses—oneon content (BAC) levels, and how __ in positive decision making. appeared to be bending rules up with EverFi.” 
substance abuse, and the other _ to help a person with alcohol “If students knew this and skipping over the courses. “I can do a better job in the 
on sexual assault — that were poisoning. information, great, it’s a great “We are still very commit- future of advertising to stu- 
mandatory. If they didn’t take Haven, the first online refresher,” Welch said. “But ted that everyone who re- dents, hey, if you have person- 
the courses, the students were sexual assault prevention we also thought there was a ceived their key will complete al experience with this and feel 
told, they wouldn’t be givena Course, employed by over 650 —_ bunch of information in there _the course.” Welch plans to like it would not be in your 
key to enter their housing. On institutions in the US, address- _ that students might not nec- actively follow up with the best interest to take it we can 
move in day, all students were _&S Sexual assault, stalking, rela-_ essarily know and that’s the remaining students. absolutely work with [you] 
given access, regardless of tionship violence, and sexual feedback we've actually gotten Welch stressed that Student one on one,” Welch assured. 
their course completion status. harassment. Advice on helping _ back from students.” Life was not trying to bully Despite the implementa- 
AlchoholEdu, the most a friend in the face of sexual Welch explained that the students into taking the cours- _ tion of AlcoholEDU, a record 
widely used alcohol preven- assault is also provided. decision to implement these es, but are passionate about number of students were sent 
tion program by colleges and Interactive videos and courses occurred a few years educating students onimport- _ to Act 1 the first weekend of 
universities, covered alcohol games both relayed the ago, as it fit well with the focus _ ant issues. the semester. 
and drug use, while the sec- teaching points and quizzed of Student Life. Due to budget Students who have dealt “Any effort we do is about 


ond program, Haven, covered 
sexual assault prevention, both 
constant topics of discussion in 
student life offices across the 
country. Of the 1,700 students 
living on campus, a little over 


through engaging the student 
with questions. Students were 
required to click through each 
smaller lesson in order for 

the course to advance. A final 
exam was given and students 


issues, the program was not 

approved until this summer. 
In the coming years, not 

all students will be required, 

“Going forward the hope is to 

really target first year students 


with sexual assault do not 
have to take the courses, as 
many reported the courses 
were insensitive and trig- 
gering. One concern some 
of the students had with the 


long term change in the com- 
munity and the culture. We are 
not naive enough to think that 
students are going to take this 
one hour course and our cam- 
pus is just going to change,” 


1,400 of them completed both Were required to score an 80 coming in,” Welch said. courses was their inability to Welch said. @ 
courses. percent. Initially, students who accommodate students who 
Each two hour course According to Catherine did not complete the courses have dealt with sexual assault. 


ul students respond to a Defender survey about the two mandatory courses: 


Students rated how effective each course was on a scale of 1-5 


Will AlcoholEDU 
change the way 
students drink? 


On average, students rated 

2 2 for effectiveness 
° promoting safe 

alcohol consumption 


No 


no0/ 
00/0 





1 
Ineffective 


Extremely 
effective 





On average, students rated 
2 4 for effectiveness 
e in preventing 

sexual assault 


Will Haven change 
the incidence of 
sexual assault? 





1 5 
Ineffective Extremiety 


effective 


































I felt a 
trigger warning was 
necessary. 


| 
thought it would 
help make the school 
look better. 







I want to be edu- 
cated in for the safety and 
well-being of my friends. 


They'll give me 
my keys even if I don't 
complete it. 










lexpected them 
to follow through with * 

















Sexua 
assault is something 
that every campus can do a better 
job educating about. I'd rather learn 

about it before it happens than 
after. 


tsk OES se bi. vwtbete 







an | . 
you don't blackout on the 
weekends or aren't a victim of sexual 
assault, odds are you will come in conta 


Doing both of these 

was extremely difficult and 

triggering for me, and not 
what I needed at all. 


It's a stupid 
requirement. We are 





paying to live here. 
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Many different species of fireflies communicate in a field using cold light. 


From fireflies to cosmic dust: 
merging art and science 


By Jacek Deptula 
Staff Writer 


Two untouched images with colorful and vibrant 
streams, spheres, and waves hang next to each other, 
yet completely different in origin. A cosmic image 
of a cluster of stars in a nebula is complimented by a 
fluorescent display showing the division of kidney 
cells. 

These two beautiful images of merged science 
come from a new art exhibit in McCarthy Arts Center 
highlighting beautiful imagery found in nature at 
both the microscopic and galactic levels. 

The object of the exhibit is to show how both phe- 
nomena in space and in the microscopic world could 
be as beautiful as a painting. 

“IT see these images all the time and I find them 


aesthetically really beau- 
tiful,” said Professor Ruth 
Fabian-Fine, professor of 
biology and neuroscience, 


“| truly believe that many 
scientists are artists and 


fied in any major way, said Fabian-Fine 

Fabian-Fine said she found the process natural 
while collaborating on this exhibit. “I truly believe 
that many scientists are artists and many artists are 
scientists,” said Professor Fabian-Fine. 

“A big factor of this exhibition is also the natural 
images, such as the colors and shapes belonging to 
animals and plants,” said Professor Fabian-Fine. 

The exhibit itself started out as an assignment in 
class in order to map the reproductive cycle of fruit 
flies. “These images turned out very beautiful. Not 
only showing what we went through in class in theo- 
ry, but bringing this visually beautiful image.” 

From start to finish, the process in collecting these 
pieces, from a variety of scientists on campus and 
elsewhere, took roughly two months. “It was a lot 
of work, even though it doesn’t looks like a lot of 
work,” said Professor Fabian-Fine, explaining that it 
took time to collect the captions that accompany. 


“We wanted to get 
some informational 
value, so people will un- 
derstand what they look 


who hosted the exhibit at,” said Fabian-Fine, 

along with Will Mentor, F : ; m explaining the care it 

professor of fine arts. many SrtistS are SCIENTISTS. took in the exhibitions 
The art comes from evelopment. 


a variety of scientists, 


as well as student work of images taken from 
last spring semester's Developmental Biology class 
of vivid microscopic images. 

Next to students’ microscope images hang images 
from the NASA’s Hubble Space Telescope. 

In regards to why the exhibit was created, Profes- 
sor Fabian-Fine said, “We thought it was sad that 
people could not see these images, and why don’t we 
put these together?” 

The group project originated with Fabian-Fine, 
who provided the images in the museum after Men- 
tor, who is responsible for hanging and arranging 
them. The images themselves were not at all modi- 


-Ruth Fabian-| ine, professor of biology and neuroscience 


Brian Collier, Fine- 


Arts professor, helped both Professors Fabian-Fine 
and Mentor in securing the logistics required. “She 
[Professor Fabian-Fine] and Professor Mentor came 
up with the idea of the show, she curated the show 
and | just supported it and by doing the reception 
and setting up the website.” Professor Collier said. 

The exhibition first opened on Sept. 7, 2017 when 
McCarthy Hall hosted a free opening reception for 
any and all students to attend. 

The exhibition itself is funded through the Marc 
and Dana VanderHeyden Endowment of the Arts. 
The art exhibition is open until Oct. 13. 
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Microscopically small cells in brain tissue whose struc- 
tures have been tagged with flourescent markers. 





PHOTO BY MATTHEW FOURNARIS 
A hermit crab demonstrates how it seeks protection from 
using an abandoned snail shell. 
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Hidden talents, quiet artists 


By Jack Caron 


Arts & Culture Editor 





band after class tonight. 








The clock seems to move at a third of its normal pace. It’s 20 minutes 
from the release of the last class of the day, and everyone in the room is - 
anxious. The girl sitting on your left is doodling in her notebook. The — 
| boy on your right is drumming on his desk with a pencil. What you dot 
know is that doodle girl is showcasing her paintings in a gallery down- 
town this weekend, and drummer boy is playing ix in ince with his 


| The Burlington area is a hotbed of talented creative people, ; and geting 


to know some of them while they’re still developing their craft is a oat 
way to get more involved in the community. 


Dreaming in Color: Liam Rademacher 


Anyone who goes to St. Michael’s has most 
likely come across the work of Liam Rademacher 


whether they knew it or not. His cartoony colorful 


style is unique. From illustrations that accent The 


Defender (see p.17) to preparing for his senior stu- 
dio project, Rademacher’s has developed a cohesive 
personal style with an undeniable aesthetic appeal. 


His drawings feature bright colors and textures 


alongside precise line-work to create characters and 
landscapes that, while each having their own indi- 





Spreading the Sead beyond campus 


Within the living organism that is Burlington’s 
arts and culture community, young bands are 


always rising through the ranks of the local scene. 


Currently tearing up the Burlington circuit is St. 
Michael's College’s very own Sead. This folk jam 
rock band has been growing and growing since 


their beginning three years ago with guitar players 


Colin O’Brien and Chris Spodick, bass player 
Ronnie “ Rangus” Russell, and drummer John 
Burgess of Seven Leaves fame. Spodick’s soulful 


vidual appeal, all look like they are from the same 
colorful planet. Rademacher says of his work “My 
drawings typically start out as doodles based off 
vague ideas in my head that then grow and devel- 
op into something more elaborate.” 

When Liam was young he wanted to grow up 
be a cartoonist and spend his days drawing illus- 
trations and characters. Along the way however he 
was often warned by people talking about the dif- 
ficulty of making a living as-an artist. Once he got 














to school Liam decided to go after his childhood 
dream and study the arts, saying people should 

not be deterred from their passion by others. He 
began as a music major but moved more towards 
visual arts, now going after a studio art degree with 
a media studies / digital arts minor. He likes to 
experiment and explore different subject matters, 
mediums, and design techniques, and is always 
learning and perfecting his art. 








bluesy vocals accompany the funk from Russell’s 
bass and O’Brien’s deep noodly lead guitar solos 
to create a unique sound with a down-home folk 
feeling and a shreddy improvised flare. A typ- 
ical Sead set could contain anything from Led 
Zeppelin covers to reimagined Santana tunes, all 
interspersed with the bands growing repertoire 
of original tracks such as Marigold, Set Sail, and 
Waiting for Lucifer. Spodick describes the band’s 
music as “ Alternative Americana derived from 





collective madness” and says without Sead as 

an outlet all the members would have long since 
gone crazy. From Monkey House, Radio Bean, and 
the on-campus venue Turtle Underground to big 
venues like Nectar’s and Higher Ground, crowds 
are starting to sing along to the catchy hooks of 
Sead’s songs such as “Laughing in the Limelight”. 
A recording of this jam can be found on the de- 
fender website now! 








Life through the lens: Deirdre McPhee 


Deirdre “Dee” McPhee ‘19, became an art major 
after discovering her passion for film photography. 
Growing up with a father who works in the film 
industry shooting and lighting film sets, she had al- 
ways been around photography and videography. 
At 12 she got her first point-and-shoot digital cam- 
era and was amazed at the intricacies and processes 
of her father’s photography with a pinhole camera. 


It wasn’t until she borrowed a high-end digital 
camera in highschool that McPhee really found 
a love for it. She shot photos on manual mode 


without really knowing the technical features that 
need to be adjusted when shooting with a manual 


specification camera. Her love of setting up her 
shots translated well into her later discovery of film 
photography. Dee says one of the thrills of shooting 
film is that you don’t know how your pictures will 
come out until long after you've taken them. It’s a 
leap of faith and you shoot hoping to capture the 
moment before it’s gone. 

McPhee describes the process of developing film 
in the darkroom and seeing her pictures appear as 
calming yet stressful. The process is slow, precise, 
and meditative, yet also high-risk and difficult. “A 
lot of photography comes from happy accidents” 
Says McPhee “Sometimes you capture something 
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you didn’t fully intend to, and that makes the 
moment that much more exciting.” Her focus is 
primarily on landscapes with a theme of decaying 
urban environments like fences and old bridges. 
McPhee enjoys shooting in black and white and 

her pictures work often evokes a consistent feeling 
within the viewer. She hopes to find outlets for her 
work in the surrounding area in the next few years.@ 
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here’s nothing quite like fall TV 
season. A free-for-all fight for your 
attention as favorite series return for 
lanother season, while new shows are 








iy oe a ie 
Stranger Things was the surprise hit of 
summer 2016 featuring a vibe that felt 
part throwback to the coming of age 
films of the 1980s and part Stephen 
King horror story. SMC students are 
eagerly awaiting its return to Netfilx 
this october and all signs show that 
Season 2 will be worth the wait. This 
season promises to explore the shows 
wider mythology and the fallout of 
Will's disappearance and will feature 
the return of all your favorite char- 
acters. (Yes even that one after her 
apparent demise *spoilers*) 


GREY'S ANATOMY 
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est show y 
watching, this comedy from the 
creators of Parks and Recreation, stars 
Kristen Bell as Elanor, a woman who 
dies and is accidentally sent to “The 
Good Place” a neighborhood pains- 
takingly designed by the mysterious 
architect Michael (Ted Danson) to 

be the perfect eternal paradise for 
only the best people on Earth and her 
presence is causing the whole afterlife 


handy guide to help you stay up on 


For thr 
created by and starring Ilana Glazer 
and Abbi Jacobson has shown it is one 
of the boldest comedies on television. 
Glazer and Jacobson have not shied 
away from crafting brilliant come- 

dy from topics not normally seen in 
female led series, such as masturbation 
and smoking weed while also showing 
one of most honest and affectionate 
portrayals of female friendship on TV 
and season 4 looks to continue that 


to gain enough traction to get 
season order . 

With not just the big networks 
(NBC, CBS, ABC) launching show after 
show anymore, but the cable networks 
and streaming services also hitting you 
too with a nonstop stream of content, 
the question becomes how do you pos- 
sibly figure out which shows are worth 
turning on during your oh-so-precious 
down time? With that in mind, The 
Defender polled St. Michael's students 
looking for the most popular TV shows 
returning this fall and created this 








campus pop culture. 





chop 


ee years, this hysterical comedy 


trend. 





Now entering its 14th season, this med- 
ical drama featuring an ever changing 
cast of characters, continues to remain 
popular on campus perhaps because so 
many biology students are making sure 
they are prepared for whatever med- 
ical drama comes their way in their 
careers after school. Of the original 
cast, only four remain James Pickens 

Jr as Richard Webber, Shonda Rhimes 
as Miranda Bailey, Justin Chambers as 
Alex Karev and of course star Ellen 
Pompeo as Doctor Meredith Grey. 


to fall apart. With razor sharp writing, 
hilarious performances by the whole 
cast, and a head spinning season one 
finale, The Good Place absolutely 
deserves to be in your DVR. (Hint: 
Season 1 is now on Netflix). 
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Though not as popular as The Flash or 
Arrow, this spin off of the two series 
may be the best of the DC comics 
shows on the CW. The series follows a 
team of heroes from both 










Though this show is already over 
halfway through its third season, there 
is still plenty of time to catch up on this 
beloved animated si-fi comedy series. 
Part Back to the Future, part Doctor 
Who, and 100% percent insane, Rick 
and Morty has shown that it is not 
afraid to get pretty dark in the name of 
comedy a trend this season has contin- 
ued to uproarious results. However, 
Rick and Morty also shines in its treat- 
ment of its characters showing them 
grow and develop something few other 
animated series tend to do. 





After a six year hiatus, Larry David 
makes his triumphant return to take on 
all his problems with people and soci- 
ety, while continuing to be one of the 
most despicably loveable characters on 
TV. Already in the first trailer we see 
Larry expressing his frustration with 
people kissing in public, staying home 
from work because of constipation, and 
getting sprayed with perfume at malls. 





This reality show of survival and com- 
petition always captures the attention 
of the campus by storm and this season 
looks no different. The competitors will 
be broken up into three tribes based 

on their most dominant personality 
trait courage (heroes), helping others 
(healers), or tenacity (Hustlers). Which 
tribe will come out on top? Only one 
way to find out. 


The word dysfunctional doesn’t even 
begin to describe the Gallagher family 
in this William H. Macy led drame- 
dy. If Modern Family is meant to be 
the show you can see your family in, 
Shameless is the one that makes you 
glad you can’t. 


shows traveling through time ina 
spaceship from the future. The second 
season saw the writers embrace the 
shows goofy premise and it honestly 
became just a blast to tune into every 
week. You can feel how much fun the 
cast and writers are having getting 
these characters into wacky situations. 
Legends may be cheesy but damnit if 
it’s not entertaining. 
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By Jack Martin 
International Editor 





This Viola Davis led drama about a law 
professor and her students who get 
caught up in a murder plot has been a 
hit with fans and critics since its debut. 
For her performance on this show 
Davis became the first African-Amer- 
ican women to win an Emmy award 
for outstanding lead actress in a drama 
series. Expect more twists and turns in 
this season. 







Family comedies have been a staple 
of American TV since day one but 
Modern Family took the genre and 
reinvented it for a 21st century viewing 
audience, creating the family comedy 
of the modern era. Now 9 seasons and 
22 Emmys later the show still remains 


| as popular as ever and as cool on cam- 
pus as self proclaimed “Cool Dad” Phil 


modern 
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This horror anthology series (each 
season featuring a new cast and new 
setting) has been scaring viewers for 
6 seasons now and looks to continue 
the trend with their new season titled 
“Cult.” The story revolves around a 
Michigan suburb being attacked by a 
cult in the aftermath of the 2016 elec- 
tion, a dark look at the current envi- 
ronment in America.@ 






One of the most influential science 
fiction franchises of all time, Star 
Trek returns to its roots with a new 
series. Taking place 10 years before — 
the original series and focusing on the 
war between the United Federation of 
Planets and the warrior alien race the 
Klingons, expect this series to feature 
exciting action, while also continuing 
the franchise's legacy of using space 
travel to answer deep philosophical 
questions and explore what it means 
to be human. 
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BY LIAM PADEACKER 





If you have comics, crossword puzzles, brain teasers or other fun content you'd like to see 
on this page, email lrademacher@mail.smcvt.edu 


‘Incase you missed the 
Art Hop 


Video by Matt Fournaris 


This year was the 25th anniversary of the three 

day jamboree which attracted thousands of 

visitors, along with 600 participating artists 

according to Art Hop. Matt Fournaris was 

able to give us a sneak peek if you missed the 
festivities. 


Visit www.defender.smcvt.edu to watch 
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COLOR 
your community! 


We invite you to color 
the neighboring image of 
Founder’s hall and let us 
know what St. Michael's 
community looks like to 
you, or what you think 
the community here 
should look like. Email us 
your sumbissions at the 
addresses listed below! 
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Speaking up for 
community's sake 


“We will not be silenced,” reads a 
poster hanging on a bulletin board out- 
side of Eddie’s Lounge on the second 
floor of Alliot. The words offer a poi- 
gnant reminder of hate incidents a year 
ago and of the protest that followed 
on campus after the school’s adminis- 
tration failed to respond in a way that 
many felt was needed. 

During this time, many of us felt 
very stressed with the community. 
Some people didn’t even recognize it as 
the welcoming community they knew 
when they first arrived here. 

For many of us, it was the communi- 
ty that drew us to St. Michael’s. When I 
first visited, everyone I met greeted me 
with a smile, asked with interest about 
where | came from, and inquired about 
what makes me an individual. 

The community here is something I 
love dearly, but | also feel as though I 
took it for granted during my first two 
years. 

Last fall, I left the comfort of St. 
Michael's and traveled 13 time zones 


away to live in a Japanese college 
community for four months.There, the 
Japanese students don’t get to choose 
where they study abroad, paperwork 
and applications are regularly lost, 
and, despite both student and teacher 
complaints, we only got one day off 
during the entire 15 week semester. 

The international students com- 
plained. The Japanese students did not. 
They accept their situation, no matter 
how unpleasant, in order to not upset 
the greater community. 

But our community here at St. Mi- 
chael’s is different. We want people to 
be accepted and celebrated in their di- 
versity. We want them to feel that their 
voice matters. And, we want them to 
have the ability to speak out when they 
have been let down, and create better 
change for the future. 

Our community openly invites us to 
voice our opinions and then have those 
opinions taken into consideration to 
further improve our community. 

Recently, after student backlash 


about parking tickets last year, our 
partners at Public Safety removed 
zones completely. And, even now with 
more backlash about not being able to 
find a parking spot, they are still listen- 
ing to us. 

After the protests last year, the 
administration has been better about 
defining our community and speaking 
out against acts of violence both on 
campus and in the world. The most 
recent was Dawn Ellinwood’s response 
to Charlottesville in mid-August. And, 
as I was helping out with the first 
year’s orientation, she openly invited 
anyone who has a different opinion on 
the matter to start a conversation with 
her as she said she is interested as to 
why they think the way they do. 

If you feel that for some reason you 
do not yet have a voice in this commu- 
nity, the Defender staff welcomes you 
to submit a written piece to bring it to 
the community’s attention. We will 
work with you to publish it in the new 
Voices opinion section of our paper. 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael’s 
College, strive to create high 
quality journalism collected 
on a foundation of integrity. 

We represent the pulse of our 

campus by facilitating a forum 

for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth 
reporting, accurate storytelling 
and exceptional visuals, The 
Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to 
our diverse audience. 





We also welcome you to\color the roof 
of Founder’s Hall drawn below ina 
way that depicts what community at 
St. Michael’s is to you and to submit it 
to us at eodonnell2@mail.smevt.edu 
Remember, your voice matters. We 


want to hear you. ® 


ANGELA MCPARLAND 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Email eodonnell2@mail.smcvt.edu and 
amcparland@mail.smcvt.edu for informa- 
tion on the contribution process. 
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What's Up with...Saratoga Olive Oil Company? 





The Saratoga Olive Oil Store front located at 86 Church Street. 


By Gianna Seaver 
Contributor 


Last week, passing by the shaded 
storefront with a black awning on 
Church Street just as I had many times 
last year, I decided to venture into the 
Saratoga Olive Oil Company. I was im- 
mediately welcomed by a brown-speck- 
led, friendly dog wagging his tail ex- 
citedly against my legs. He spends his 
days greeting customers and sprawling 
_ lazily on the store’s hardwood floor. I 
was surrounded by rows upon rows of 
golden olive oil bottles accompanied by 
fresh bread pieces available for sam- 
pling a variety of assorted of olive oils 
and balsamic vinegars in small plastic 
cups. I began taste-testing the oils, torn 
over which ones to try first. 

After a few different dips, the stand- 
out olive oil for me was the Tuscan 
Herb, with its strong garlicy flavor 
that complimented the crispy bread. I 
then made my way over to the vin- 
egar section, where the first thing I 
sampled was the tart and tangy white 
grapefruit vinegar. Disappointed with 
the vinegar’s light and sugary-sweet 
taste, I initially thought that maybe the 
vinegars here weren't for me. However, 
as I made my way down the aisle of 
silver dispensers, I discovered the dark 
balsamic vinegars. Flavorfully fruity 
black cherry, blueberry, and lavender 
vinegars delighted by taste buds, and 
I realized that these were the kinds I 
really enjoyed. 

I was surprised to learn that the store 
was owned by a SMC graduate, who 
wasn’t shy of emphasizing her love 
and nostalgia for the SMC community. 


Kaitlin Braidwood ‘09 and her husband 
Chad opened the Saratoga Olive Oil 
Company on Church Street in March of 


Inside the store, there are a large amount of olive oils on desplay along with a variety of free samples and dipping 


breads. 


Alongside the oil and vinegar, 
shelves stock soaps, chapstick, lotions, 
and bath balms, all made with olive 


and multitude of oils and vinegars to 
experience, I'd say the Saratoga Olive 
Oil Company is definitely worth stop- 
ping into, and dipping into, with your 
friends. 


“We were really fascinated by the healing 
effects of olive oil on the body.” 


-Kaitlin Braidwood, Owner of Saratoga Olive Oil Company 


2012, after their business originated in 
Saratoga, New York. 

“We were really fascinated by the 
healing effects of olive oil on the body. 
I think that, and the fact that everything 
we sell here is all-natural, is what really 
inspired us to do this,” said Braidwood. 

She enlightened me that olive oil 
contains oleocanthal, an ingredient 
proven to kill cancer cells. Who knew? 
The Saratoga Olive Oil Company 
prides itself on vinegars created with- 
out the sugar or caramel coloring found 
on the labels of ordinary grocery store 
balsamic vinegars. Braidwood is also 
passionate about using fresh fruit juice, 
pressed and added into their products. 
The company currently carries oils 
made from recently harvested olives in 
like Chile, Australia, Tunesia, and Cali- 
fornia. Before my visit, I hadn’t known 
that olives in various regions produce 
different tastes depending on the time 
of year. 

With vinegar flavors like red apple, 
pomegranate, and even dark chocolate, 
the store’s bestseller is “Definitely the 
Vermont Maple!” The most popular 
olive oil? Tuscan Herb, containing 
oregano, basil, garlic, and rosemary. 


oil. The shop also carries honey, maple 
syrup, and cooking salts. 
With its laid-back atmosphere 





Kellie Linskey (left), manager of the Saratoga Oil Co. and St. Michael’s graduate 2015 
with Kaitlin Braidwood, owner and St.Michael’s graduate 2009. 
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North Korea leaves 























By Nathan Terry 
Senior Editor 


We have all heard about North Korea and its 
leader Kim Jong-un, but what does this mean for us 
in our little corner of Vermont? When it comes to 
national and international events, some of us tend to 
ignore the news and stay in our campus bubble. Yet, 
it is impossible to ignore the impact of North Korea’s 
recent recent military tests on our future. 

For years, there has been a tense cease-fire between 
North Korea and South Korea stemming from conflict 
in the Korean war which ended in 1953 but recent 
activity has led to speculation that future conflict may 
be inevitable. On August 29, North Korea launched a 
missile that sped over Japan and landed in the Pacific 
Ocean. In response, the U.S. flew bombers and stealth 
aircraft over the Korean peninsula during drills with 
Japan and Korean forces. On September 3, North 
Korea set off a nuclear hydrogen bomb in northern 
North Korea, resulting in a massive 6.3 magnitude 
earthquake. This came as a response to U.N. sanc- 
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tions against the country and furthered the notion 
that ruler Kim Jong Un has become a loose cannon 
that can’t be checked by North Korea’s closest ally, 
China. 

So what does this mean for the U.S.? North Korea 
has been actively testing its nuclear capabilities since 
2006, and the most recent bomb’s detonation was 10 
times more powerful than any previous version. Kim 


Jong Un has proven to be unpredictable and unstable. 


According to a survey poll by the Washington Post, 
63 percent of Americans have no faith in President 
Donald Trump’s leadership abilities. Fewer than 1 

in 4 Americans realize that Trump doesn’t need to 
consult with Congress before “ pressing the button” 
and starting a nuclear war with North Korea. This 
lack of accountability and easy access to such power 
should startle Americans. Remember, Trump is not a 
career politician, and he has little to no experience in 
foreign policy. And while he does have people with 
experience around him, he is not always inclined to 
listen to them. 

Veronica Smith ‘18 studied abroad in Japan 


no room for apathy 


Wduring this past spring when North Korea 
~ jlaunched a missile into the Sea of Japan. 
{People were concerned, but not as excited 
as people here got when the missile was 
launched,” Smith said, adding that she 
hinks the difference in culture helps the 


ggressive actions taken by North Korea. 
hould North Korea initiate a war with 
apan or South Korea, it is highly likely that 
he U.S. would become involved with the 
onflict. Although it seems unlikely that 
im Jong Un would attack the U.S. directly, 
t could happen. 

What should we do to prepare? The best 
pproach is to keep informed on these 
tters since they are important, even if the 


ILLUSTRATION BY ANGELA MCPARLAND main events are taking place more than 
This map depicts the trajectory of the rassils launched over Japan on August 29 and the believed detonation zone of a hydrogen bomb that led to an earthquake. 


10,000 miles away. We do ourselves a 
disservice by not being informed about 
what really matters, and instead priori- 
tizing what social media stars had for breakfast. We 
need to be more involved in our own society and take 
more of an interest in our politics, because, as much 
as we may despise talking about politics, they play 
too big of a role in our lives to take it for granted. So 
if you don’t vote, you shouldn’t complain about who 
gets put in office by people who do vote. Every vote 
matters, and by being more involved in the process 
of voting, you can educate yourself about the issues 
that affect us on a local, national and global level. By 
voting in the national elections, we have the ability 
to choose experienced politicians who will represent 
us abroad, which is all the more important in today’s 
political climate. 

While our lives are not in any immediate danger, 
tensions abroad are as high as they were during 
the Cold War. In the meantime, we need to keep an 
keep eye on events that can change the course of the 
world. Then we will be more aware and prepared for 
how the future will unfold.® 


apanese deal with the ongoing conflict and — 
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“We are in the right place” 


By Aram Ahmed 
Contributor 
Moving to a new country is a com- 
pletely new experience because you see 


_ different people, different cultures and 
completely different ways of living. 


















When I moved to the United States, 
I saw the American culture which is 
completely different from my own. I 
had never been far from my country, 
America is the first place I’ve lived in 
outside Kurdistan, my home region. 
I've seen that studying and living here 
is quite different. As a student when 
you start studying in a new universi- 
ty, you always face some chal- 
lenges and some differences 
» from the previous one. For 
= s, me the difference was 
_ » big because I am from 
*. aregion in which the 
_, educational system is 
different. 

When the Ful- 
bright committee 
told me that I will 
be studying at St. 
Michael's College in 

Vermont, I was not 
very happy. I thought 

it is a small university 
thus it may not fulfill my 
goals. However, I asked many 
people about the university and 

I was told that I would like it. When 
I finally came here, I found I could 

not wait for classes to begin. I went to 
explore the university and I liked ev- 


erything about it. On the first day of the 
orientation, I met some very friendly 
people and it made me so happy. Since 
I started studying here, I have seen 
something new and positive every day. 
I like the staff, faculty, the courses I 
study, the library and the environment. 

One more thing which I was worried 
about was I was thinking that study- 
ing in a Catholic college for a Muslim 
might be difficult, but it is not! I feel 
that the university is so inclusive. They 
are so helpful. Now, I consider myself 
as a member of the community. After 
the first week, I told my friends that we 
are in the right place. The St. Michael's 
small community is so open. I love that 
everybody behaves in a way that we 
are all one family and we have to help 
each other. 

I have to say that lam having a great 
time here. I think I will be more in- 
volved with the activities here because 
I feel home at St. Michael’s College. The 
beginning of graduate study is always 
difficult and challenging but the great 
help the staff give and helpful profes- 
sors have made everything so easy. 


Aram is a graduate student from Kurdistan 
in the MATESOL program studying for 

a Master's Degree in Teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages. 





Waiting for Christmas in the fall 


the letter from St. Michael’s College. It 
was a sunny and warm April morning. 
I was on the tram on my way to work 
at 8 a.m. and checked my e-mail. It was 


By luliia Fakhrutdinova 


Vermont before what they could tell 
Contributor me about this state and university. All 


of them described the place with the 
phrases “green,” “precious,” “wonder- 
ful,” “beautiful,” “lucky you,” “it is like 
a family,” and “great people.” 

On August 19, after a long trip from 


_ lremember the day when I received 








like a little child waits for Christmas. 
Christmas came with interesting, capti- 
vating, and wonderful classes. Some- 
times you cannot realize that the lesson 
is over, as time flies, and a two hour 
and half class seems to you to be a ten 
minute conversation. In the USA, the 
system of education is completely dif- 
ferent, especially relationships between 
professors and students. Professors 

are like friends who can support and 
help you, they respect your point of 











a letter from my sponsor, IIE, my home city Samara, Russia, 
The Fulbright Program in with 2 stop-overs in Moscow 
Russia saying that I had and London and a month in 
_ been accepted at St. Mi- Philadelphia, I arrived in 
chael’s College for the Vermont. I was impressed 
_ MATESOL program. by the buildings, the 
As any person, I classrooms, the flowers, 
started searching the library with a magic 
for information with PE section of Applied 
_ key words “Ver- Linguistics, and even the 
mont” and “Saint printing system. I have 
Michael's College.” never thought that a printer 


The internet gave 
















can impress me but it 


me thousands of happened here. 
pictures with ' On August 28, 
beautiful for- classes started and 
ests, moun- most of the stu- 
tains, lakes, dents were upset 
and colleges. by the upcom- 
l asked some ing reality of 
of my friends endless home- 
from the work assign- 
USA and ments, and I 
Russia who was waiting 
had been in for this day 





view and treat you as colleagues rather 
than students. That is motivating and 
inspiring. 


If somebody asks me to tell them 


more about Vermont and St. Michael's 
College, I would repeat the same 
words that other people said to me. 
Vermont is a beautiful state with green 
mountains, incredible lakes, unforget- 
table views, kind people, and, finally, 

a wonderful college where you are in 

a family. Lucky are those people who 
will have an opportunity to study here. 


Tuliia is a graduate student from Russia 
in the MATESOL program studying for 

a Master's Degree in Teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages. 
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Jonah Fanelli, 18 (left) and Nick Sette 19 pick tomatoes on Community Farm Day, Friday, Sept. 15. 


Student farmers’ labor arrives 
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in Alliot, making plates local 


By Lance Reynolds 
Environment & Science Editor 


Lizzie McCarty, ’18, spent long, hot 
days during the summer working on 
the St. Michael’s Permaculture Farm 
across Route 15 behind the Pomerleau 
Alumni Center. The senior environ- 
mental science major was one of three 
full-time employees on the farm, and 
she fought through moments of frus- 
tration, especially when she spent days 
weeding all day. 

But McCarty has seen the fruits of 
her labor come to the plate. Through 
the help of McCarty and the rest of the 
farm’s summer crew, students on the 
Green Mountain Dining Hall plan now 
have the opportunity to taste fresh, 
local produce grown across the street. 
On any given day, a student might be 
munching on cucumbers at the salad 
bar, or squash in a stir fry. 

McCarty, who is on the 40-meal 
plan, enjoyed her first tastes of her 
labor with a mozzarella and tomato 
salad at last Tuesday’s farmer’s market 
in front of Alliot. 

“It was cool being like: ‘Oh, these 
are my tomatoes. I planted them, 
pruned the plant, and harvested them,” 
McCarty said. 

“I mainly work down [on the farm] 
because | think it’s important to have 
a connection to where our food comes 
from,” McCarty said. “Sodexo - in my 
mind - is another way of getting people 


to know that their food can come from 
across the street.” 

According to Kristyn Achilich, 
Academic Program Coordinator for the 
Organic Garden and Permaculture Site, 
the farm has sourced over 300 pounds 
of produce to Sodexo in three sellings 
to date. The farm produces about 2,000 
pounds of produce a year. 

Given how many students visit 


our food is visible and that students are 
seeing it,” Achilich said. “It pushes us 
in a different way.” 

At this point, however, the contribu- 
tion is small. 

Students, who are frequent visitors 
to the salad bar, were recently treated 
to trays of sliced tomato and basil, driz- 
zled with olive oil and salt and pepper. 
Roper said he and his staff used 18 





“Sodexo is another way of getting people to 
know that their food can come from 
across the street.” 


-Lizzie McCarty ‘18, 





Alliot daily — 1122 students are on the 
unlimited meal plan — it’s nearly im- 
possible to pinpoint for students which 
of the produce they’re consuming is a 
result of their classmates’ work. 

Some of the produce that the farm 
has sourced to Sodexo includes toma- 
toes, squashes, garlic, basil, and decora- 
tive mini-pumpkins. Achilich said that 
she is trying to figure out what other 
crops Sodexo wants. 

Brian Roper, General Manager of 
Sodexo, said he and his staff have been 
taking everything that the farm doesn’t 
sell at the weekly farmer’s markets. 

“We want to produce enough that 


pounds of tomatoes from the farm to 
fill out the trays. 

“I wish there was more of it,” Roper 
said, explaining that his staff goes 
through about 500 pounds of produce 
daily. “It’s kind of like a teaser where 
there isn’t enough of it to do a salad bar 
or even one station.” “They're proud 
of it, which they should be - [but] it’s a 
drop in the bucket compared to what 
we normally do.” 

There were many obstacles that 
Achilich and Heather Lynch, Director 
of Sustainability, had to overcome to 
source produce to Sodexo. 

The Food Modernization Act, which 
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Sophie Adams, ’18, and Tiana Dunne, 20, (left) haul 
garden weeds on Community Farm Day, Friday, 


Sept. 15. 





PHOTO BY EVA WILTON 
Tomatoes picked at the Permaculture Farm on 


Community Farm Day, Friday, Sept. 15. 


aims to ensure the U.S. food supply is 
safe by shifting the focus from re- 
sponding to contamination to prevent- 
ing it, according to the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, serves as a bar- 
rier for food companies like Sodexo to 
be able to source from a random farm. 
Companies have to make sure farms 
practice or follow a code that there is 
a safe way to wash and to handle the 
food, Lynch said. 

The goal really started to come 
to fruition when Erin Buckley, ‘17, 
worked under the supervision of 
Achilich and designed the farm’s wash- 
ing station, found on the garden, to 
accommodate all of Sodexo’s produce 
harvesting procedures. 

“If it wasn’t for [students], we 
wouldn’t have this sourcing happen- 
ing,” Lynch said. 

Although Achilich and Lynch said 
they are ecstatic that the farm can 
finally source produce to Sodexo, they 
acknowledge that the farm’s value lies 
mainly in the classroom for students to 
learn about different food systems and 
sustainable agriculture techniques. 

“Through my work at the garden, 
I’ve learned that you just have to find 
people willing to work with you and 
who have the same goals as you,” Mc- 
Carty said. “Brian (Roper) really cared 
and was really excited about sourcing 
us.” @ 
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Chris Boutin '18, a veteran who served in the Afghanistian War, 
works in the garden as a coping mechanism for his PTSD. 





Finding peace in gardening 


Combat veteran works in the gardens in an exercise of creation instead of destruction 


By Madeline Clark 
Staff Writer 


Chris Boutin, ‘18, is not like most of 
his classmates. He is married, a father 
of two, and a combat veteran who 
served in both Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Boutin grew up ona dairy farm and 
could not afford college. 

“] didn’t see it as an option,” he 
said, sitting in the office of Veteran and 
Military Services in the Klein Hall at St. 
Michael's. 

When terrorists attacked the United 
States on Sept. 11, 2001, Boutin saw his 
opportunity to serve. In 2003, he grad- 
uated high school and joined the Unit- 
ed States Marines. He was deployed for 
Afghanistan the following year. Boutin 
served a total of three tours over nine 
years, split between the Marines and 
the National Guard. 

He left the National Guard be- 
cause of a traumatic brain injury and 
posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 
These conditions were caused by the 
events he witnessed manning the ma- 
chine gun of a Humvee as well as on 
foot patrol. 

Yet, his medical conditions were the 
reasons he chose to attend St. Michael's 
College, study psychology, and spend 
a summer researching the effects of 
gardening on veterans. 

The VPAA funded Boutin’s research 
of Horticultural Therapy as supple- 
mental therapy for veterans and the 
use of those findings to develop a pro- 
gram structure for the Initiative. 

The Initiative — a collaboration 
between the U.S. Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs (VA), the college’s Garden 


Program and Military Community 
Services, the Vermont Community 
Garden Network, and Helping and 
Nurturing Diverse Seniors (HANDS) 
in the Dirt Program — allowed him to 
pursue a hobby while working with 


difference. I hope to create more pos- 
itive stories and partnerships for the 
VA,” he said. 

Boutin lost seven friends to suicide 
after the war. He himself struggled 
with life after service. 


Microbes in soil have Prozac-like effects 
that can give gardeners a boost in mood 
and decrease depression. 


other veterans. 

“They [the Marines and National 
Guard] didn’t teach a lot of ways to 
deal with stress,” he said. 

In Iraq, Boutin and his comrades 
smoked cigarettes and played cards 
to get their minds off the pressures of 
battle. 

Boutin noted veterans’ apprehen- 
sion upon reentry. In particular, he 
noticed a negative attitude towards the 
VA. 

“A lot of people complain about it, 
which can scare others off,” he said. 
Boutin said he hoped to change this 
perception through his work. 

“T plan on changing the perception 
of the VA by showing that the VA 
although, a large government agency, 
is unique per location. Here in Ver- 
mont, the VA is very supportive of its 
community partners. It takes veterans 
taking charge of their own recovery, 
and the recovery of others, to make a 


“I had quite a few down periods,” 
said Boutin. He turned to cigarettes 
and alcohol as a coping mechanism. 
However, his twin sons helped him 
recover. 

“When I found out my wife was 
pregnant I quit drinking and smoking 
cold turkey,” he said. He turned to hor- 
ticulture as a healthier healing method. 

“It keeps me out of my own head,” 
Boutin remarked. 

“Gardening is mindful and goal ori- 
ented,” said Melissa Tomasulo, associ- 
ate professor of psychology. You can’t 
be on your cell phone while you're 
doing it. You're focused on the goal of 
planting or weeding.” 

This is why gardening can be a very 
powerful form of therapy for veter- 
ans. Tomasulo added that working in 
a garden for 30 minutes a day could 
lower cortisol, a stress hormone. She 
noted that certain microbes in soil 
have “Prozac-like effects” and that by 


digging in the garden and breathing 
them in, gardeners can get “a boost in 
mood, which could slightly decrease 
depression.” 

“Veterans with PTSD] need treat- 
ment above and beyond what someone 
who does not have PTSD [requires], 
said Tomasulo. 

She believes the Initiative can be 
helpful to veterans’ healing process. 
“We want to be around people that are 
like us. Veterans want to be around 
other veterans with whom they can 
converse or simply be together,” said 
Tomasulo. The Initiative allows them 
to do just that. 

“He loves being down here,” said 
Professor Kristyn Achilich, Boutin’s ac- 
ademic advisor. “His research was the 
perfect outlet for him to be the respon- 
sive, active person he is, but also flex 
his academic muscles in psychology.” 

Achilich noted that a lot of the work 
the army does is destructive, and that 
gardening allows veterans like Boutin 
to build something. She pointed to the 
service element of the Initiative, which 
donates food to senior citizens in the 
local area. 

“You get to physically support your 
community. You fought for them over- 
seas, but now you're growing [food] 
for them,” said Achilich. 

Boutin echoed the statement, claim- 
ing that he gets the most out of garden- 
ing from helping people live a more 
positive life. 

“Gardening is a way for me to con- 
tinue to serve.” @ 
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State sees uptick in Lyme disease 


By Isabelle Kinder 
Staff Writer 


After finding a tick on his body 
when he was 16-years-old while walk- 
ing in wooded areas of Massachusetts 
barefoot, Kevin Ward ’20 immediately 
went to his dad, a doctor, who advised 
Ward he should see a physician to get 
bloodwork done as a precaution. To his 
surprise, the tests came back positive 
for Lyme disease. 

There is a dramatic increase of Lyme 
disease in Vermont due to an increase 
of white-tailed deer and white-footed 
mouse populations, animals known 
for carrying ticks. According to the 
Vermont Department of Health, in 
2015, Vermont had the highest rate of 
reported Lyme cases in the U.S. witha 
78.4% incident rate. 

Lyme disease is transmitted to hu- 
mans and animals through bites from 
infected black-legged ticks (also known 
as a deer tick). Lyme disease is caused 
by the bacterium Borrelia burgdorferi 
associated with infection. 


Who is at risk? 

Ticks carrying Lyme are found 
across the state, thus any Vermonter is 
at risk. The key is knowing how to pre- 
vent bites, or treat them quickly if you 
are bitten. All students are vulnerable 
but when they participate in outdoor 
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activities they need to be particularly 
careful. 


How to avoid Lyme disease 
Prevention starts with knowing 
how to avoid ticks, which inhabit 
wooded areas or fields with tall grass 
and brush. Checking your body (and 
pets) for ticks after being outside is the 
easiest and most common way to avoid 
bites. Whether you are hiking, walking 


tant director of the Adventure Sports 
Center, all trips led by the Sports 
Center go out with an information 
packet which includes how to remove 
a tick embedded in the skin, and a list 
of precautions to take in the event of 
a bite. If a student is bitten, instruc- 
tors, equipped with first-aid kits and 
tweezers, immediately remove the tick. 
Upon return to campus, the student is 
sent to the Bergeron Wellness Center 


Vermont had the highest rate of 


reported Lyme 


cases in the LS. 


witha 78.4% incident rate. 


your dog, or having a picnic on the 
grass, it is always a good idea to be 
prepared with insect repellent contain- 
ing 30% DEET and doing a thorough 
tick check afterwards. Favorite places 
for ticks to hide on your body are back 
of the knees, groin, armpits, and neck, 
behind the ears, and along hairlines. If 
a tick is found, remove it quickly, with 
tweezers, to reduce the risk of contract- 
ing Lyme. 

According to Eben Widlund, assis- 


to gauge their risk for disease. The Ad- 
venture Sports Center also advocates 
for tick checks after each trip. 

“Every day in the field I do tick 
checks,” Widlund said. So far this 
semester, there have been no reports of 
tick bites from students involved in the 
Adventure Sports Program. 

The essential problem with tick 
bites stems from their tendency to go 
unrecognized for days- the case with 
Ward. Ignoring or delaying treatment 
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Tick Encounter = any visit due to 
tick-related issuessuch asa 


can severely intensify and prolong the 
symptoms of the disease--achy joints, 
fever, headache, chills, muscle pain. 
Ward's doctor instructed him to lay 
low and take it easy for a few weeks 
throughout a challenging and at times 
painful recovery. “Biggest thing was 
joint pain, I couldn’t stand up straight 
sometimes because of knee pain” Ward 
said. 

Along with knee pain Ward experi- 
enced muscle aches, fatigue, and nau- 
sea. He rested, stayed hydrated, and 
took antibiotics in hopes for a speedy 
recovery. The symptoms subsided after 
a few weeks of taking antibiotics. 
Those affected by Lyme should, “Take 
the doctor’s instructions and and 
recovery process seriously,” advises 
Ward.e 


recenttick bite or a request for 
tick removal. 
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Environmental proposals under debate 


By Corinne Lyndes 
Staff Writer 


A collection of new environmental 
bills proposed in Vermont's legisla- 
ture will undergo debate beginning in 
January. 

The state, long recognized for its 
stringent environmental protections, 
is facing new challenges due to con- 
cerns over climate change and fossil 
fuel consumption. Advocates of the 
proposed legislation want the state to 
conserve natural resources by balancing 
environmental protection with econom- 
ic growth, property rights, public health 
and energy production. 

The bills mandate 90 percent re- 
newable energy, a carbon pricing tax, 
banning of special interest corporate 
campaign contributions, required well 
testing and banning the sale of chil- 
dren’s products produced with toxic 
chemicals. The overall goal of the legis- 
lative effort is to pass forward-thinking 
environmental standards for future 
generations by reducing carbon pollu- 
tion. Opponents say a carbon tax would 
hurt the state’s economy by increasing 
an already high tax burden and do little 
to impact global warming on a world- 
wide scale. 

“Ninety percent renewable energy is 
a no-brainer because it’s both econom- 
ical for Vermont and a great environ- 
mental decision,” said Laura Stroup, 
assistant professor of Environmental 
Studies at St. Michael’s College. “With 
the loss of the Vermont Yankee power 
plant, we don’t produce a lot of our 
own energy anymore.” The nuclear 
power plant was shut down in 2014, 
forcing the state to find alternative 
energy sources. 

As this problem of limited resources 
is becoming more prevalent both locally 
and nationally, students at St. Michael's 
are eager to learn about environmental 
issues, Stroup said. “The Environmen- 
tal Studies program has grown mirac- 
ulously in six years, from nonexistent 
to now one of the largest majors on 
campus, because I think students inher- 
ently have this interest in environmen- 
tal issues.” 

According to the Vermont Public 
Interest Research Group, a public 
advocacy group that supports the 
legislative proposals, annually Vermont 
spends over a billion dollars from its 
local economy on fossil fuels. Efficien- 
cy Vermont, the nation’s first energy 
efficiency utility, cites figures showing 
many Vermonters are moving away 
from carbon-produced energy because 
of the cost and environmental impact 
and more people are making the switch 
to renewable energy, which has become 
increasingly cost-efficient. 

Supporters of the bills say they 
would help maintain Vermont's rep- 


utation as a state setting the national 
standard for environmental protection. 

However, lawmakers realize the 
legislation faces opposition. Sarah 
Copeland-Hanzas (D) of Bradford said 
supporters need to prove the proposals 
will live up to their intended purpose. 

“It’s not a done deal because there 
are people who will say we shouldn't 
pass this aspirational goal unless we are 
at the same time passing legislation that 
will help us meet that goal,” Cope- 
land-Hanzas said. 

Another factor is whether Republi- 
can Governor, Phil Scott, will support 
the largely Democratic effort. Cope- 
land-Hanzas acknowledges some com- 
promise is inevitable. 

“A bill may move because it’s a good 
idea, but it’s not going to be a slam 
dunk; my feeling is Vermont is not 
on track to meet its renewable ener- 
gy goals, so we need to make policy 
changes and push institutions.” 


Nick Wahlers, Vermont Public Inter- 
est Research Group’s field director, said 
that 

Energy Independent Vermont 
is building coalition with 500 local 
businesses already signed on, as well 
as support from low income advocacy 
groups and faith groups. Although 
Governor Phil Scott said that he 
wouldn’t support carbon tax, Wahlers 
said that EIV’s goal is to have the Gov- 
ernor’s climate action commission hear 
enough about it that they will have to 
recommend it to him. 

Wahlers also mentioned the “bot- 
tle bill,” which he says “continues to 
build every year, and it’s gaining a lot 
of traction, especially in an age where 
we're looking at potential gaps in the 


budget and how we can fill those gaps.” 


The bottle bill deals with bottle returns 
in the state, which brings in $1.4 to 4 

million annually. The bill proposes that 
instead of giving the money back to the 





ILLUSTRATION BY JACK CARON 


big companies, such as Coca-Cola, the 
state should keep it and decide what to 
do with it. “When you break it down, it 
doesn’t have to be a right-wing, left- 
wing issue, we just need to find a fis- 
cally conservative policy that will help 
us deal with the gap in the budget,” 
Wahlers said. 

Both supporters and opponents of 
the bills are preparing for the 2018 leg- 
islative session, which begins January 
2, and is anticipated to wrap up in the 
spring. While the issue will play out in 
the Statehouse during the upcoming 
legislative session, it won't be the end 
of debate. Veteran statehouse reporter 
Anne Galloway, founder of the popular 
news website Vermont Digger, told the 
Defender the carbon tax debate will 
play a large role in future elections be- 
cause of its potential effect on the state 
economy and its ability to create and 
maintain jobs. @ 
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Fall sports roundup 


By Shelbie Osak 
Staff Writer 


With the fall sports season starting up, 
many of the teams having already played 
their first couple of games, producing 
impressive results, With the women’s field 
hockey team taking the defending national 
champion to overtime and the women's 
soccer team shutting out regionally ranked 
New Haven, the Defender is here to give 
you a run down of all the fall sports teams 
at this point in the season. 


Men's Cross Country 


The men’s cross country team has also 
competed in two 8k races so far this 
season. St. Michael’s finished in 6th 
place out of seven teams in the opening 
race of the season. Mike DeAngelo ‘21 
finished in first for the team and 47th 
overall with a time of 30:09. David 
Baird ‘19 finished shortly behind in 
second for the team and 50th overall 
with a time 30:28. In the Aldrich Invita- 
tional, Kevin Jeter ‘20 led the team with 
a time of 28:57. Classmate Tim DeCosta 
finished second on the team at 30:54. 
Overall, the team finished 3rd at the 
meet with four finishers in the top 29. 


Women’s Tennis 


Women’s tennis has competed five 
matches and is currently sporting a 2-3 
record as of press time. Melissa Wood 
‘21 is off to a strong start in singles as 
she leads the team with three individu- 
al wins. In doubles action, duo Mar- 
garet de Pont ‘19 and Abby Ramsay 
‘20 have been solid with a 3-2 record. 
The team’s next match is Saturday at 
Assumption. 


Women's Soccer 


The women’s soccer team has played 
three games as of press time, and their 
record mirrors that of the men’s soccer 
team with one win, one loss, and one 
tie for a total of 4 goals as of press time. 
Last year, the team’s biggest weak- 
nesses were getting the ball into the 
net and winning games on the road. 
Having won both away games, they 
have scored a total of four goals thus 
far, giving the team a step in the right 
direction. “We're really excited about 
the new talent we have on the team,” 
saidAndie Devaney ‘18, captain and 
fullback. “With only three seniors, 

we have a pretty young team, but it 
bodes well for the future program. One 
of the first-years in particular, Taryn 
Manna, has really been a force for us. 
We desperately needed forwards with 
speed and talent, and Taryn is provid- 
ing that.” 


Matteo Bianchini, right, in a match against Merrimack College on Tuesday, Sept. 12. 





PHOTO BY DANIEL FORTIER 


Abby Ramsey ’20 practicing tennis with her team. 


Men’s Soccer 


The men’s soccer team is off to a solid 
start to their season with one win, one 
tie and one loss with a total of four 
goals as of press time. In both games, 
they started off losing and went into 
double overtime. “By going into over- 
time in both games, it just shows how 
competitive we are this year,” cap- 
tain Adrian Diaz, ‘18 said. “We have 
created a team and an environment in 
which we fight for every ball and never 
give up even when the moments are 
tough.” 


PHOTO BY MATTHEW DOYLE 


Women’s Field Hockey | 


The women’s field hockey team is 
starting off strong. They are 2-2 as of 
press time, scoring a total of 4 goals, 
and their losses are against national- 
ly ranked teams. Last weekend they 
played the top ranked team in the 
country, Shippensburg, and ended 

up taking them into overtime. “We 
have a really talented first-year class, 
and I think they've helped us raise the 
intensity at practice this year,” said 
Jenna Deschaine, ‘18. “Otherwise all 
of our returning players have made 
huge improvements, and I think that 
translates to how we're playing right 
now.” The team is looking to improve 
on last year’s 6-12 record for this year 
and have hopes to make it to the NE-10 
tournament. 


Women’s Crass Country 


The women’s cross-country team has 
competed in two 5k races at this point 
in the season. The team as a whole fin- 
ished in 6th place out of 7 teams in the 
opening meet of the season, the Shack- 
lette Invitational held on September 
2nd. Abigail French, ’20 finished in first 
for the Saint Michael’s team and 8th 
overall. Roxanne Withers, 18 finished 
in second for St. Michael's and 24th 
overall; eight girls finished in personal 
records for the course and there were 
81 total finishers. In their second race, 
the Aldrich Invitational, French again 
paced the team with a time of 20;22. 
The team scored 2nd place overall at 
the meet.They have two additional 
regular season meets before heading 
into championship season, racing a 6k 
at Westfield State for the Conference 
meet (Ne10s), said captain Leah Seften 
‘20. The team is focused on continuing 
to create positivity and competitiveness 
through each other, but individually 
they are aiming to set personal bests. @ 
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By Eva Wilton 
Photography & Politics Editor 


A high energy soundtrack blasted 
on the 300’s field on a recent Tuesday 
afternoon as the women’s rugby team 
tackled into one another. The team has 
the bar set high this year in hopes of 
placing better than last season’s sixth 
place in the nation. 

This year the team is challenged by 
a younger demographic; with young 
players in starting positions that would 
normally be played by juniors and 
seniors. 

Two years ago, the team was ranked 
seventh in the nation. Last year, the 
team ranked sixth and made it to the 
Elite 8. 


“Friendship has 
created a special 
bond that translates 
to success on the 
pitch.” 


-Charles Cisco, women's rugby head coach 


Erika Figueroa, ‘18, co-captain of the 
team, has had a passion for rugby since 
her freshman year when she joined the 
team said that camaraderie on and off 
the field is important for success. She 
expects the team to surpass their sixth 
place standing in the nation. 

“] think we really need to gel as a 
unit and find our groove. It will take 
a little bit of time to get used to each 
other's playing styles. Every year is a 
building year and we are looking to 
move past everything that we have 


done in the year before. We are looking 


forward to make a Final Four appear- 
ance this year,” Figueroa said. 
Charles Cisco, the head coach since 
2001, has the responsibility to teach 
the fundamentals of the game to the 
new players and make sure the veter- 
an athletes develop their skills. Also, 
he knows the importance of building 


relationships among players to develop 


the team’s success. “Each player on the 
team knows that all of the players on 
the pitch have each others backs. They 
will do anything for their fellow team- 
mate,” Cisco said. 

During pre-season, Cisco organized 
team bonding activities such as trivia 
night, attending a crossfit gym, and a 
morning hike allowing them to spend 
time together outside of their sport to 
ultimately promote a sense of commu- 
nity among the team. 

Every year, the team travels to Saint 


Anne’s Shrine in Isle La Motte, Vt. for 
a winter retreat where they participate 
in one of their favorite team building 
activities, frog assassin. 

“This friendship has created a special 
bond that translates into success on the 
pitch,” Cisco added. 

Teamwork and trust are critical 
in a sport where mistakes can lead 
to jammed fingers, sprained ankles, 
dislocated shoulders, and concussions. 
Conditioning reduces these risks and 
learning how to tackle correctly in 
regards to head placement. 

Caroline Halpin, 18, co-captain of 
the team explained that rugby is a 
rewarding and challenging commit- 


ment. The team practices four times per 


week, has morning lift at 6 a.m. three 
times a week, and on the weekends 
travels to games totaling 12 to 24 hours 
per week. “We are held to the same 
standard as any varsity team,” Halpin 
stated. 

The team also bonds through super- 
stitions. All players have their game 
day routines. 

“I wear the same sports bra and 
spandex before every game,” said 
Annie Hogan, ‘19. “They give me good 
luck. I always have someone braid my 
hair either Tiz or my other hair braid- 
er.” Other players eat certain food on 
game day, put on gear in the same or- 
der, or listen to the same music before 
games. 

At times it is difficult to balance 
relationships with friends who are not 
on the rugby team. “J also find it hard 
to balance friends outside of rugby 
because we spend so much time with 
the rugby girls,” Halpin stated. 

The team has lost two games. On 
September 10, the team lost against 
Boston University. This past weekend 
the team lost to UConn, a Division I 
university. “We are a very young team 
but we are making improvements 
which is good,” Figueroa said. @ 


leep. Study. Rugby. 








PHOTO BY EVA WILTON 
Lindsey Hedges, ‘19 exercised a drill alongside her teammates at practice on Tuesday, 
Sept. 12. 





Pictured left: From left to right, Polly Corbett, ‘19, Annie Hogan, ‘19, and Erika Figueroa , 
18, played against Boston University on Saturday, Sept. 9. Pictured right: Katelyn Stem- 
rich, ‘19, displayed her black eye at practice on Tuesday, Sept. 12. 





PHOTOS BY EVA WILTON 
' Pictured left: Rugby balls placed on the pitch on Wednesday, Sept. 13. Erika Figueroa, ‘18, 
on the right, tackled Julia Bedini, ‘19 on Wednesday, Sept. 13. 





PHOTO BY ELIZABETH STAPLETO 
Women’s rugby team ran together in a game against Boston University on Saturday, Sept. 9. 
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Celebrating Pride, Family, and Alumni 


By Corinne Duffy 
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Burlington, Vermont mcassxo 


Vermont Gay Pride Parade/Festival 
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Burlington Farmer's Market 
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kschneids15 Will | be able 


COLL 


to persuade Megan 
to come to Saint Mike's next year?! Stay tuned. 
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zzybackman Thanks for exploring Burly with me 


























kerrlislove Thankful for Saint Michael's college for 
bringing these ladies into my life. Always a great time 
making memories with this crew #smcvt #SMCalumni 
#vermont #bestfriends #classof2013 
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